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APPENDIX TO THE FOURTEENTH RE- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, IN IRBLANDs 


Leiter from Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Esq., to his Grace the Lord 
Primate. 


MY LORD, 

[% obedience to the resolutions of 
the Board, I offer to your Grace 

the result of my reflections on the 

Education of the poor of Ireland. 

1 am thoroughly sensible of the 
importance, and as fully sensible of 
the difficulty of the undertaking. 

The public expectation has been 
much excited by the appointment of 
this Board, by the respectability of 
itsmembers, and by the prudent si- 
lence which it has hitherto preser- 
ved. Enthusiasts imagine, that some 
extraordinary scheme may be de- 
vised, which shall at once chan 
the views and the habits of the popu- 
lation of Ireland; while others, a- 
ware of the difliculties which occur on 
every side, despair of our being able 
to effect any material improvement 
m the present modes of education, 
and smile at those who turn their at- 
tention to such a hopeless inquiry. 
kt should, however, be recollected, 
that within haif a century, @ prodi- 
Sous improvement in the manners 
and habits of this country has taken 
plaice; and it seems evident, that 

* provement has arisen from 
we betier education of every class of 
"S$ people: there are more schools, 
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there are better books: and the pri- 
vate advantage of some degree of 
literature is more generally wuder- 
stood than formerly. For one per- 
son that could read or write twenty 
years ago, there are now twenty ; 
and the same advancement in every 
species of knowledge may be per- 
ceived in every city, and every vil- 
lage in Ireland. 

If this has been the case, under 
the present modes of instruction, 
which are obviously defective, is 
there not just reason to suppose, that 
amore rapid and extended benefit 
may be ubtained by a better sys- 
tem ? 

There are, however, I am well a- 
ware, persons who altogether deny that 
any inprovement in the people has 
resulted from their having had more 
education. Thete are persons who 
oppose the instructing the poor, even 
in the elements of literature, be- 
cause, say they, if the poor are 
tadght to read, they may read 
what is hurtful; on the same prin- 
ciple, we might as well object to the 
appetite for food, because poison 
may be swallowed instead of whole- 
some nutriment, That pernicious 
books are now read in the present 
day-schools of this country, is cer- 
tain; but this arises from the negli- 
gence of those who superintend there 
schools, and who do not put proper 
books into the hands of the children, 
Does any rational being imagine, 
that there is an innate or unconqnuer- 
able propensity in the human mind 
for reading only the “ Spanish 
Rogue,” or, “The Adventures of 
Aa 

















































Captain Frene ?” Put good books (I 
do not mean merely religious books) 
that shall entertain and instruct 
them, into the hands of the children 
of the poor, and they will soon tourm 
a taste that must disdain such disgust- 
ing trash. To prevent the circula- 
tion of what is burtful, the utmost 
care should be taken in selecting 
books for schobdis,’and none should 
be introduced without the sanction 
of those by whom the masters are 
chosen; but in the meantime it must 
always be a suilicient answer to 
those who object to teach the rudi- 
ments of knowledge to the poor, 
that of three thousand boys who 
have been educated at the Sunday 
Schools in Gloucester, but one has 
been convicted of a crime: that of 
four thousand educated at Lancaster’s 
schools, not one has ever been 
brought into a court of justice; and 
that the humane and observing Aker- 
man, who was sometime ago keeper 
of Newgate, asserted, that not one 
person in a hundred, of the prisoners, 
who had Jearned to read‘and write, 
had been executed during the time 
that he had been governor of that 
prison. 

‘To attempt to controvert such 
facts by declaration, by assertion, or 
by the mere opinion of individuals, 
is merely beating the wind, It is 
trac, aud it is fresh in our memories, 
that io the progress of the last re- 
bellion in this country, those who 
could read and write were at first 
en ployed to inflame and direct the 
rest: but there is good reason to 
suppose, that this happened from 
there being but few that could by 
writing carry on the schemes of the 
disailected; avd that the pre-emi- 
nence and temporary consequence 
which these fellows acquied, from 
their being able to read and write, 
was the cause of thir being more 
easily induced to disaffection: but 

this would not have happened, could 
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numbers have been found who had 
the same means of becoming usefyl 
to their leaders; and we may for. 
ther observe, that these scholarg 
were then taught a useful lesson 
which cannot be easily forgotien: 
they found, that when brought into 
action, more ignorant and more des 
perate men took the lead, and the 
scholars felt that they were neglected 
and despised. 

It has been said, that a gentle. 
man, to whom the world is much in 
debted for a large share in the late 
much improved methods of teaching, 
1 mean Dr. Bell, bas given it as his 
opinion, that arithmetic is nota 
necessary part of early education, 
I am obliged to declare an opinion 
that is precisely contrary to this, 
if it were necessary to dispense either 
with reading or writing, or with 
arithmetic, I should rather dispense 
with the two former than with the 
latter: I think it was Swift, who, 
when he was asked what the Irish 
naiion needed most for its improve. 
ment, replied, “to learn that twe 
and two are four.” 

1 consider arithmetic as the most 
instructive science that can be taught 
to children. It is the first occupa 
tion of the youthful mind, that dix 
ciplines it to think with accuracy; 
and whoever has learned the com 
mon relations of numbers, whether 
he has learned by the eye or by the 
ear, has made an advance in acct 
rate reasoning, that cannot be # 
easily, or so certainly, attained by 
any other process that has been die 
covered. The names of number, 
and the figures. which denote them, 
are symbols by which a perfeet sy 
term of induction is carried on bythe 
understanding ; and. whoever has 
once acquired a clear notion of 
mode of reasoning, may advante 
gradually to the most difficult prod- 
lems in every human science. 

Arithmetic is not only the am 
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certainly useful, but the most se- 
curely safe acquiremnent for the lower 
ranks of the people ; from books, if 
ili chosen, they may learn error; 
from the relztions of numbers no- 
thing can be extracted but truth, 


I do not know on what. grounds 
arithmetic can be objected to, except 
on the truly Popish principle, dis- 
avowed, indeed, by all liberal Ca- 
tholics, that the people should not 
be taught to think. 

This principle is as dangerous as 
itis liberal ; for it is in these days 
absolutely impossible to prevent the 
people from thinking. 

The progress of knowledge has 
spread now so far, that it cannot 
be stopped, without destruction to 
those who attempt to arrest its course. 
The people will read, and will think ; 
the only question that remains for 
their governors is, how to lead them 
toread such books as shall accustom 
them tothink justly, and thus make 
them peaceable subjects, and good 
members of society. 


We must next examine, whether 
the diflerence of religious creeds, 
and the animosities of party preju- 
dice, can be so far reconciled, as to 
permit the adoption of any general 
system, for the instruction of the 
people, - It is not intended that Pro- 
lestant masters shall interfere with 
the religious instruction of Cathol.¢ 
children; and it is still more vain 
lo suppose, that among a number of 
Catholic masters, none could be 
found who would endeavour to teach 
what they believed to be salutary 
truih, to the children of Protestants 
sommitted to their care, 

There is bat one method that ap- 
Pears to me practicable in this state 
of things ‘—To let Protestants ap- 


- Polat masters for Protestant children, 


and Catholics chuose masters for 
their Own schools, The obvious ob- 
tion tbat arises against this scheme 
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is, that it draws a line of demarka- 
tion between the two sects, even 
during childhood ; that it separates 
Catholics and Protestants; and that 
it avows a deep suspicion and jea- 
lousy, which ought not to exist be- 
tween members of the same society, 
But this theoretical gbjection must 
give way, when we consider, that 
this separation can last but a few 
hours daily ; that these very children 
will converse and play together pro- 
miscuously ; and that this temporary 
separation must prevent comparisons 
and jealousies, that naturally arise 
where contending sentiments and 
contending interests may be exposed 
to collision. In another point of 
view, this temporary situation, far 
from tending to estrange the sects, 
will, by showing distinctly that there 
can be no scheme to undermine the 
speculative opinions, create confi- 
dence among the parents and clergy 
of the Catholics, The clergy, and 
in particular the superior clergy, will 
find themselves treated with the con- 
sijeration which is due to ministers 
of the Gospel, whatever may be 
their particular creeds, where “their 
lives are not in contradiction to their 
professions; nor is this mere osten- 
sible liberality a word that has beep 
of late degraded, but is fair dealing ; 
au expression somewhat more homes 
ly, but not less significant. 

There are many places in Ireland 
where Protestants and Catholics are 
taught to read and write, and to say 
their respective catechisms, by Ca- 
tholic masters. There are, on the 
contrary, other places where every 
attempt of the most enlightened pco- 
ple has failed to collect the children 
of Catholics under a Protestant mas- 
ter; but in most places it has been 
observed, that where no_ particular 
circumstance has arisen to awaken 
religious animosity, or well-founded 
suspicion, the best teacher, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, soon attracts 
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all the scholars, and the inferior 
master is obliged to give way; and 
it is obvious, that in all cases where 
the two sects agree, there need be 
no separation. 


There are persons who think that 
the allowing Catholic Bishops or Ca- 
tholic Clergy to have any share 
in the superintendence of schools 
is unsafe, and that it is a degra- 
dation of the dignity of Protestant 
clergy to act along with them. 
How this opinion can be made, con- 
sistent with the clerical character, 
or with that Christian charity for 
which all the ministers of the Gospel 
ought to be distinguished, I cannut 
imagine. Of this I am certain, how- 
ever, that such an opinion can never, 
in a political point of view, be safe 
or prudent. It can never be good 
policy to degrade the ministers of 
the Catholic religion in the eyes of 
the people whose consciences they 
are to direct, and whose morals they 
are to form. j 

Having now fairly stated the prin- 
ciples en which I would found an 
attempt to improve the national edu- 
cation of this country, before I fur- 
ther explain my plea, before I sug- 
gestany thingnew, | think it neces- 
sary tosay, that | would not undo any 
thing that bas been already done ; 
that I weuld not, for the chance of 
making it better, destroy any good 
that actually exists. As the enlight- 
ened and eloquent Burke observed, 
those are rash and ignoranat reform- 
ers, who begin, by the destruction of 
existing establishments, especially 
of those intended for the education 
of youth. In such establishments, 
which time and custom have conso- 
lidated, even though they may not 
be the most perfect of the kind, 
yet there is always to be found a 
power, what the workmen cal! a 
purchase, of which the skilful leyis- 
jator can avail himself, and which 
he can apply to useful purposes, 










Far from wishing to destroy w 
has been blveadly” done, far wa 
wishing to abolish the parish 
1 am thoroughly convinced of theip 
utility ; and I hope that the Bj 
of the Established Chorch will exer 
their just authority, with respect tp 
the Parish Schools; and that th 
stipend payable by the incomben 
of the parish, should be raised to 
least six pence in the pound uponthe 
clear income of his living; thats 
general fund should be made ef thos 
contributions, so that it may beak 
terwards appropriated to the wants 
of the Parish Schools. Each parish 
should be obliged to keep in repair 
such school-houses as have been al 
ready built, and should be ri 
to build, where schools are, by th 

resent laws, appoiiited to Le kept, 

he regulation of these schools, | 
think, should be left entirely imthe 
hands of the clergy, by whom they 
are supported ; upon their prudence 
and good sense, the people must de 
pend for their being administered 
with liberality. 

Besides these Parish Schools, | 
propose that a number of new school 
would be established. These I would 
divide into two classes, Preparatory 
and Provincial. From the Preps 
ratory Schools, which stiould be day- 
schools, I would have a certain 

ber of boys selected from time to 
time, and drafted into the Provineial 
Schools, where they should be de 
thed, lodged, boarded, and instract- 
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ed, for two, or perhaps three years £20; 
at the public expense. L will be 

Thus a considerable number of tome 
boys, of the best conduct, and bet dle to 
abilities, would be taken from it I S0bvio 
ranks of the profligate and ignore Tanks ¢ 
and would SS ee ache ihe ) 4 
to the laws and government @ ct 
country. J woul begia upd § there a 
small scale, and would feel oh wae 





through the obscurity and diffce | 
in Which the subject seeins 10 be i 


yolved, In the first place, Lp 
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that proper slated houses should 


| Pei for these schools, undér an 


imélligent inspector, who should take 
substantial savarity for the execution 
of the work, oa for its being kept 
in perfect re air for twenty years. 
 Otthe pinpehatoty schools, I pro- 
pose that about thirteen hundred 
should be established, that is to say, 
shout forty for each county in Ire- 
laid ; arid sixteen provincial schools, 
fourforeach province. These schools 
should be erected, not at precise dis- 
tances from each other, but in such 

as should suit the population 
of different districts, 

The masters of these two classes 
should be Protestant or Catholic, ac- 
cording te the prevailing religion of 
theplace where they are built. The 

st care should be taken in the 
chiice of these masters, and they 
should be removed immediately upon 
areport of ill-conduct made by the 
inspectors, or upon such information 
asthe commissioners could rely on. 

With respect to the emoluments 
of the mastérs, the masters of the 
subordinate schools should be paid 
partly by a fixed salary of #.20 a- 
year, beside a house and garden, 
wd partly by the parents and friends 
of the children who are committed 
to their care ; so that on the witole 
the masters of these schools might 
ear from forty to sixty pounds a- 
year, It is to be supposed, that the 
payment by the scholars to each 
khoolmaster will amount at least to 
£20 ayear mote : différent prices 
will dang for different places : in 
me places the poor are scarcely 
ible to’ afford any payment ; but it 
Bobvious the best charity the higher 
Tanks _ bestow is, in such oe 

the small stipend required fur 
eons of childten's nor fs 
there any danger that this charity 
would become onerous, as the po 
we averse: from receiving gratuitous 
Werection, 
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The salaries of the masters inthe 
higher or provincial schools should 
be at least one hundred podnds a 
year, with a prospect of a pension of 
twenty or thirty pounds a-year,; ac» 
cording to their respective merits, if 
they cheose to retire after twent 
years service. The masters for’ 
classes of these schools should ‘be ap- 
pointed by commissiovers, to whom 
the controul of these schools should 
be ultimately confided. 

Whether ‘these commissioners 
should receive any emolument for 
their trouble ts a question that am 
hot competent to decide; ‘but it ap- 
pears to be reasonable, that either 
all or none should be paid. The 
danger of creating commissioners 
with salaries is, the opportanity for 
parliamentary jobbing. The danger 
of gratuitous superintendence is ne- 
glect. These commissioners should 
be chiefly laymen ; half their num- 
ber ran’ | consist of Protestant, and 
half of Catholic gentlemen : the Pro- 
testant part of the Board should 
choose the Protestant masters, the 
Catholic part of the Board should 
choose the Catholic masters; but 
neither Protestant nor Cattiolic mas. 
ters should be chosen withont a certi- 
ficate of good behaviodr, froin the 
Protestant or Catholic Bistiop, or from 
the resident Protestant or Catholic 
clergyman; under these coniinis- 
sioners, inspectors of all thesé schools 
should be appointed, two for each 

vince ; these inspectors should 
be handsomely paid for each visita. 
tion, tpon which they should be 
sent ;they should keep regular books, 
and should report regularly to the 
Board: their visits to the prepara- 

tory schools should not be at stated, 
but at unfureseen times; and that 
their general business should be to 
examine and decide upon the merits 
of the boys Who are to be drafted 
from the preparatory into the pro- 
vincial schools, iat 


To accomplish the purposes of the 
establishments, the boys in the high- 
er schools should be taught booke 
keeping, surveying, agricultural e- 
conomy, practical mechanics, and 
such parts of practical chemistry as 
are useful in the trades and occupa- 
tions for which they are designed. 

It may be supposed, that in each 
ef the thirteen hundred preparatory 
schools from forty to eighty boys 
may be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic : the masters. of these 
schools should be obliged to keep’a 
weekly register of the morals and 
acquirements of every boy in the up- 
per class of each school ; this regis- 
ter should be kept by simple marks, 
under the heads of truth, honesty, o- 
bedience, and scholarship. The in- 
spectors should verify the contents 
of these registers, from time to time, 
by inquiry, aud by examination of 
the boys in the different branches of 
their instruction. 

Once in every two years the mas- 
ter of each school should select two 
boys, in conformity with the evidence 
of his registry, to be sent to the 
nearest provincial school as a candi- 
date for admission: and the bo 
should be previously furnished eab 
a certificate of good behaviour from 
the Protestant or Catholic clergy. 
man of the parish where the prepa- 
ratory school is situate; and once in 
every two years, at each provincial 
school, a public examination should 
be held of the candidates for admis- 
sion, before two of the inspectors al- 
ready mentioned : thus forty boys 
would be drafied into each of the 
provincial schools, while at the same 
time forty would go out to different 
useful and profitable occupations. 
If the boys were well taught, they 
would be eagerly sought for by per- 
sons who were engaged in the em- 

ployments for which the pupil is 
prepared. ‘The total expense of this 
establishment, including the money 
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spent in building, woul 
meine per cami sheen 

rom the structure of this ; 
is obvious that ha!f the si wy 
provincial schools might be establish. 
ed, or any smaller nuaiber, as ay ex. 
periment: this would diminish the 
expense {.40,000, a sum which 
might be raised by cuunty preseny 
ments. | | 

A distinguished member of 

Board. has observed, that manga 
the evils which we suppose to arise 
from want of education, or from dif. 
ference of religion, in Ireland, arise 
from difference of language, from 
the lower classes continuing to speak 
Irish, instead of learning English, 
This may be the case in some pary 
of the country, but certainly not ie 
the county where I reside; where 
ever it is the case; proper methods 
should be taken for remedying it; 
the multiplying the number of Eo 
giish schools seems to be one of the 
means most likely to succeed. It 
should be considered, for the honour 
of the docility of the Irish, that they 
bave, within these few years, made 
a greater progress in learning Ea 
glish, than the Welsh have made 
since the time of Edward the First, in 
acquiring that language, . 


It would be superfiuous to enter 


into minute details upon the plas 
which I have laid before your Grace, 
as it is offered for the consideration 
of superior wisdom ; but I maybe 
allowed to add. a few expianatory 
hints on the mode by which the sim 
ple and easy course of iastraction I 
have recommended, maybe, carried 
into execution. Ino the preparatory 


schools for teaching reading, wnb- 


writ 
ing, and arithmetic, advantage should 
be taken of all the improvements 
which Dr, Bell, Mr. Lancaster, and 
others, have suggested ;.apd 1h 
plans may be still further improved: 
there are means of teaching 
to read with more ease, more cP 
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tainty, In much less time, and at less 
expence than any that are in use at 
the present at ublic schools; but 
no particular m e of teaching should 
be exclusively enjoined ; the best 
will soon make its way by its own 
superiority. 

ta second year of thé es- 
tablishment of the preparatory schools, 
the boys should be divided into two 
cases, an upper and a lower ; the 
gcond class should be taught by 
monitors, chosen from the first class ; 
but [ totally disapprove of the indis- 
criminate appointment of monitors ; 

t care must be taken in their se- 

tion ; only the best informed, and 
the best tempered boys should be 
employed ; good temper should be 
preferred to abilities, because, in 
teaching, good temper is of more 
consequence than the most shining 
abilities. 

After the second class has been 
unremittingly employed for about 
two or three hours, it should be en- 
tirely dismissed, and the upper class 
thoald remain, and should be taught 
what might be suited to their age 
and to their previous acquirements. 

Wherever girls are taught, they 
thould be dismissed with the younger 


- Class, 


It will be immediately objected, 
that the time I have mentioned can- 
wot be sufficient for any profitable 
‘struction, and that one of the great 
idtantages of a day-school arises 
tom its keeping children emploved, 
tnd consequently out of mischief, 
for the greatest part of every day, 
a the holidays, during the 
ear, 

To the former of these objections, 

taswer, that long and attentive 
‘perience has convinced me, that 
much less than one hour’s lively at- 
Keation in the pupil will improve his 

anding, under. proper teach- 


., More than ten hours listless im- 


Patience wader the tuition of @ com- 
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mon pedagogue, in acommon school, 
As to the second objection, it is best 
answered by observing, that one of 
the inconveniencies of which the 
poor complain, in respect to the eda- 
cation of their families, is, that they 
lose the assistance of their children, 
which, though of no very great a- 
mount, is yet an object to them in 
their day’s labour ; the advantage of 
schools, as reposituries, or rather 
prisons, for active children, who are 
troublesome at home, must surely 
relate to children of very tender 

ears, who ought not to be admitted 
into the public schools, 

The examples that young children 
see at home are undoubtedly per- 
nicious: but till a better educated 
generation has grown up, there is 
no remedy, except what may be ex- 
pected from the interference of the 
gentry, particularly the ladies, of 
lreland, who are now intent upon 
bettering the condition of the poor ; 
by their means, dame schools may 
be provided as receptacles for young 
children, to habituate them to clean- 
liness, order, and obedience, before 
they are sent tothe preparatory day- 
schools, which I have described. 

Whatever plan may be adopted 
for the education of the lower classes, 
aseminary for masters is indispen- 
sably necessary ; some of the most 
promising pupils from Dr, Bell’s and 
Mr. Lancaster's schools, might be 
invited to this country ; a succession 
of persons properly qualified to be 
masters, might afterwards be sup- 
plied by selections from our own 
schools. By proper encouragement, 
I think a school for masters might be 
established at Wi!soa’s Hospital. 

I canvot quit this subject without 
observing, that the poor are now un- 
commonly anxious to procure educa- 
tion for their children ; asa proof of 
this, I may mention, that in a num- 
ber of private letters, which I have 
lately had an opportunity of seeing 
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from young men abroad, in different 
parts of the world, | have found 
most urgent intreaties to their pa- 
rents, or their wives, to keep their 
children to school; this anxious de- 
sire that the children should be in- 
structed, is the best preparation, the 
best omen, for the success of a plan 
of popular education ; and the plan | 
now propose, would hold out many 
stl gy TL circumstances ; 
the keeping of registers in the 
schools ; the selecting, from the evi- 
dence of these registers, the most de- 
serving pupils, without distinction of 
religion, to be sent to public exami- 
nations in the provincial schools, 
would, in the first instance, give 
confidence in the impartiality of the 
system, and excite strong emulation : 
the further certainty, that the suc- 
cessful candidates at these examina- 
tions, would be sent to the provin- 
cial schools, where, without expence 
to the parents, their education would 
be continued so as completely to pre- 
are them, at their entrance into 
ife, for employments and situations 
inva rank a step above tlfeir own, 
must operate as a powertul motive, 
beth op parents and children: a mo- 
tive which would excite the energy 
of the young, and secure the co-oper- 
ation of the old; the poor would see 
that advancement in many lucrative 
and honourable occupations, is thus 
laid open to industry and merit ; 
they would perceive, that those only 
enjoy rational freedom, who have 
thus power of obtaining, by their 
own exertions, what, in other coun- 
tries, isreserved exclusively for per- 
sons who are born in the higher 
ranks of life. The riches and dis- 
tinctions that may be acquired in 
many occupations, will thus be con- 
sidered as a fund opened to every in- 
dividual in the state; and though, 
in buman affairs, a multitude of un- 
foreseen circumstances retard and ab- 
siruct the advancement of iudiyi- 


duals, yet, where the way is open 
to all, none can justly complain of 
being necessarily kept down below 
their fellow citizens, 

Whilst I write thus of wh 
be done, I do not mean to inact 
what may be done will be soon ag. 
complished. A generation must 
away, before the advantayes of , 
good system of national education 
can be | jaar god perceived in the 
improved morals and manners of the 
people, 

But your Grace's views, and the 
views of this Buard, are not confined 
only to the present generation: if 
a solid foundation is laid by your 
exertions, time will mature what 
slrall have been begun, and the bles» 
ings of good education will increas 
the security and happiness of Ir. 
land, beyond the most sangui 
hopes of that Government which it» 
stituted your Board. 

I cannot conclude this sketch bet 
ter than with the striking sentiment 
expressed by the late Bishop of 
phin, in Wis sermon before the Incor 
porated Society :— Education makes 
all the difference between wild beasts 
and useful animals ; all the distine- 
tion between the Hottentot and the 
European, between the savage and 
the man.” 

I have the honour to be, yoot 
Grace’s most humble servant, 

Ricwarpv Lovett Eperworté. 


ee 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


WE have, with pleasure, taal 
place to the subjoined obser 
tions on Mr. Edgeworth’s letter 
the Primate, on the subject of 
tional education. We have th 
it best to prefix the letter itselh 
the reniarks upon it may be the be- 
ter understood. We are happy th 
since we last had the honour of a 
ticing Mr. Edgeworth, (see M 
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sine for Jan. 180 ,) he appears to from the first of the two divisionsiuto 


have advanced considerably in “ a 
course of liberality :’’ more, we think, 
than in arithmetical progression, In 
all periods of his lite, mach farther 
forward than the generaltiy of coun- 
try gentlemen, he appears Now press: 
ing for the prize of permanent popu- 
ly, as far as Circumstances will 
permit, of time, place, and associa- 
tion. This ingenious gentleman has 
certainty done his country goud ser- 
vice by various publications, yet 
may we be permitted tos say, that of 
all bis productions, his admirable 
daughter is incomparably the best; 
and we have little doubt, that had 
the civen her sentiments on this sub- 
ject, (vhich has always been one 
Mure professed, than labored,) she 
would have beea more liberal in sen- 
timent, as a private individual, than 
her father perhaps could have been 
a member of a Board; 

Bacon, long ago, said “ You are 
too busy about laws, and too little 
about education;” nor even at this 
day, have we much confidence in 
the merits or eventual usefulness of 
m education by statute. The gene- 
tal perfection of education (a slow, 
but sure nEFoRM,) must, after all, 
ipring from the effects of individu- 
als; and government (if they and 
their adhercuts be not jealous and 
farful of this rerorm,) have onl 
lo remove obstacles which stand in 
the way.of natural and national ten. 
eaciés 16 improvement. May we 
‘press our fears that, among these 
dstacles, is the predilection to the 
Siablished church in all government 
Nsemsfor general instruction ; and 
te difliculty aud seeming danger of 
toy free from the ru/e of the 
middleages, which, from the igno 
face of the times, necessarily placed 
Vischolastic education under the di- 
Retin of the clergy, the sciences 
haght being chen chiefly sacerdotal, 
i the teachers taken exclusively 
MELPAST MAG, NO, LVL, 


which the Christian world was divide 
ed, the literat?, and, as contradis- 
tinguished, the date? [twas not till 
the time of Henry LV that villains, 
farmers, and mechanics, put their 
children to school, and even then, 
could not do it without the consent 
of the superior lord. We look back 
from a height upon such timés ; but 
even solate asin Mr. ()rde’s plan of 
national education, under the Lord 
Lieutenancy of the Duke of Rutland, 
it was held out “ as indispensable, 
that the children should be brought 
up tn the established religion 3”? that 
the general superintending power 
of goveruinent must eacourage and 
enforce the full execution of every 
trust in every department, “ and that 
the instructors should be indispen- 
sably of the established religion ; and 
education and support, when atthe 
charge of the state, should be con- 
fined to the children brought up in 
the church ;” although at the same 
time he ventured, hesilatingly, to 
recommend a participation of benefits 
to all religious persuasions, 

How great the advance in liberali. 
ty of sentiment, even since that pe- 
riod, appears from the foregoing let. 
ter, written by a member of the 
Board of Education, appointed by 
government. Yet we are still in- 
clined to believe, with Dion, that 
schools should rather be on the pa- 
rochial. system, than the diocesan; 
that elemental education, at least, 
should be placed more under popular 
controul and superintendence} that 
the clerical part of the community 
should be exonerated from the ex- 
clusive taxation which it pays on ace 
count of education, and that their 
duties as teachers should be divided 
with laymen of all persuasions, equal 
to the task; that thus alone a new 
turn can be given to the national 
character and habits. Religious dis- 
sention will not lodge itself (like 
Bb 

























smut upon the grain,) to appear in 
the future growth of general instruc- 
tion: but theainrought to be, that chil- 
dren of the same school may ever after 
love each other, as belongziog to the 
same country, early vuited in what 
the great Bacon calls, « that copulate 
and conjoined custom, more power- 
ful than single custom, where exam- 
ple teacheth, company comforteth, 
emulation quickeneth, and glory 
raiseth.” 


—w 
Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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HEname of Richard Lovell Edge- 

worth, Esq, in the Republic of 
Letters, is now become so formid- 
able, as to deter a puny Essayist 
like myself from offering to the pub- 
lic any thing in the smallest degree 
savouring of opposition to so great 
an authority. Nor should I have 
had the temerity to come forward on 
the present occasion, had | not the 
firmest conviction on my own mind, 
that Mr. Edgeworth’s Letter to the 
Primate, on the subject of National 
Exlucation, is very exceptionable, 
both in principle and indetail. With 
great deference to Mr. Edgeworth, 
1 shall endeavour to show where -[ 
think his plan is defective, and also 
that he does not take that extensive 
view of the subject, of which it ad- 
mits and requires. 

As to the policy or impolicy of 
giving eduvation to the poor, | am 
decidedly of the same opinion with 
Mr. Edgeworth, for well convinced 
Iam, that it is no less for the inte- 
reat of the rich, and the middle 
ranks of society, than for the advan- 
tage of the poor, thatthey should 
be instructed, and that, by giving 
them education, they are not only 
made wiser men, but also that by 
instructiqn they are made better 
members of society. I shall, there- 
fore neither waste your time nor my 
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own, in endeavouring to settle g 
point which I believe requires no 
argument with any person, but such 
as will not be convinced ; aud waste 
of time it must be, to attempt to pre. 
vail on such persons to acknowledge 
their conviction. 

With respect to teaching arith. 
metic to the poor, I also agree with 
Mr. Edgeworth, being fully of Opis 
nion, that it isa very essential pan 
of education, and not to be considen 
ed of less importance than either 
reading or writing. At the same 
time, | must say, that I am by ue 
means friendly to Mr. Edgeworth’s 
mode of expressing himself on that 
part of the subject. 

In my mind, it is, unbecoming 
the gentleman and the philosopher, 
to throw out sarcasms upon the reli 
gion of any sect of Christians, nor 
is it consistent with, or an adjunet 
to, fair and impartial- reasoning. ft 
appears to be a part of Mr. Edge. 
worth’s plan, to endeavour to conei- 
liate the minds of Roman Catholics 
towards a system of National Edu 
cation: how far the insinvation, 
that “the people should not be 
taught to think is a truly Popish 
principle,” will go towards effecting 
that very desirable purpose, may be 
left to Mr. Edgeworth to es 
but if Catholics’ have feelings hi 
other men, of which I believe there 
can be no doubt, such expressions 
will not be considered as very contil- 
atory. Mr. Edgeworh acknowledges, 
that such a principle is disavowed by 
every liberal Catholic, if this admis 
sion was by way of qualifying the 
harshness of the expression, 
it would appear to be, it would 
been much better to have blotted 
it out altogether, than w have & 
posed hiinself to censure for af il 
liberal expression, which could oe 
ther strengthen his argument 
elucidate his subject. it were 
voutly to be wished, that such rellee 
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tions upon the religion of others, 
either divectly or by implication, 
could be avoided by Protestant wri- 


tes; it is often injurions, and never 


can be advantageous to the causethey 
may advocate : it must be grating to 
the feelings of those who are the ob- 
jects of them, and can only exasper- 
ste, instead of convincing them. The 
objectionable phrase used by Mr. 
Edgeworth, was also particularly 
inapplicable to the case in hand, as 
the observation, that the poor should 
not be taught arithmetic, did not come 
from any Catholic. clergyman, but 
froma Protestantdivine, It is nota 
principle avowed by Catholics, but 
by the friends and adherents of a 
Reverend Doctor of the Protestant 
church: nor can it be termed a 
truly Catholic or Popish principle, 
unless Mr. Edgeworth is prepared 
toshow us, that arithmetic is great- 
lydiscouraged or disapproved of 
in Catholic countries, which would 
be rather difficult for him to prove. 
Mr. Edgeworth now comes “ to 
txamine whether the difference of 
teligious creeds, and the animosities 
of party prejudice, can be so far ree 
tonciled, as to permit the adoption 
ofany general system fur the instruc- 
tion of the people ;” he says, “ that 
Kis not intended that Protestant 
masters shall interfere with the re- 
ligious instruction of Catholic chil- 
drew.” So far this is extremely well, 
and provided the principle is strictly 
anduniformly adhered to, there will 
beno kind of necessity for that “ line 
of demarkation” being drawn be- 
Ween the children of the different 
professions, which would be the con- 
mqvence of Protestant masters being 
‘ppointed for Protestant children, 
tnd Catholic masters for Catholic 
children; a line of distinction which 
though however lightly it may be 
thought of by Mr. Kdzeworth, would, 
m my mind, be productive of very 
‘fous evils: evils which, unfortu- 
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nately for our country, have been 
too well known to be the greatest 
to which it has been subject for cen- 
turies past. 

To separate the children into par- 
ties, and to appoint teachers for 
each, does not appear to me in the 
unimportant light in which it ap- 
pears to strike Mr. Edgeworth, The 
very act of separation would in itself 
induce an inquiry into its cause, by 
the young ones, and being told they 
were keptasunder because thev were 
of different religions, in all likeliood 
would be productive of invidious com- 
parisons and jealousies among them, 
which would never arise, were they 
to be tanght together in one apart- 
ment, and by one master. The dis- 
tinction might also be the means of 
producing a rivalship between the 
teachers, and if any ill blood were 
to arise between them, religion, in 
all probability, would be called in 
as an auxiliary in the quarrel, and 
all the dire effects of disunion and 
intolerance be the consequence. Mr, 
Edgeworth says he knows but of one 
way practicable to avoid the difficul- 
ty. NowI think 1 know another way, 
much more effectual, and to the full 
as practicable. A way which I am 
well persuaded would level ail dise 
tinctions between the different sec- 
taries, obliterate every bigoted or in- 
tolerant feeling, ad produce as 
much harmony and brotherhood of 
affection among the professors of dit- 
ferent religious tenets, as if they 
were all of one faith: and all this by 
merely having the children taught 
all in one apartment, and all by the 
same teacher, allowing that the mas- 
ter should make no preference oh 
account of religion, but to hold an 
even and steady hand over the chil- 
dren, making no distinction for any 
thing but for good conduct and pro- 
ficiency in learning: let the schools 
be established openly and avowediy 
for the benefit of all religious sects, 
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without distinction; let no creeds, 
catechisms, or, books of religious 
controversy, ‘be: used in the school, 
as school-books, and let those por- 
tions of the Hloly Scriptures which 
are read inthe -chools, beentirely clear 
of controverted points; and aboveall, 
the tear hersshouild Le select, judicioas, 
and liberal minded men, who are wil- 
ling to do their dary, without favour or 
aflection to any sec! or party. LH, upon 
these principles, the schools are estabe 
lished, « bevever a teacher of the above 
description can be found, it will be 
very unimporant indeed, what may 
be his religious fanh, whether he be 
a Catholic or a Presbyterian, a Pro- 
testant or a Quaker. Mr. Edge- 
worth has said, that “ there are pla- 
ces in lreland, where every attempt 
ef the most enlightened people has 
failed to collect the children of Ca- 
tholics under a Protestant master ;”’ 
this 1 think highly probable, but 
the reason is obvious, sufficient care 
was nottaken to convince the pa- 
rents, that proselytism was not the 
object, and they being tenacious of 
their religions faith, were atraid to 
trust their children,” when  at- 
tempts might be made ro seduce 
them from the teligion of their pa- 
rents. ‘Phe mannerim which almost 
all scheols have been hitherto erect- 
ed, for the instruction of Catholics, 
bas given them j:.t ground for jea- 
lousy : jn place of being schools for 
teaching them to read and write, 
they have been rather like conyen- 
ticies established for the purpose of 
converting them to the Protestant 
fauh ; Protestant school. masters, 
Protestant creeds and catechisms, 
Protestant versions of the Bible, 
Protestant. visitors and imspectors, 
often chosen from among the clergy 
of that church. No wonder, there- 
ture, that Catholics have been cau- 
tious of sending their children to 
such seminaries. . They have been 
so much accustomed to hear of such 
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schools being established for pure 
poses of proselytism, that something 
uncommonly decided must be: done, 
to convince them, that the instrae. 
tion, and not the conversion of their 
children, is the object: in view, It 
is on this account, that | would total. 
ly disagree with Mr, Edgeworth, ig 
puiting the natioval schools under 
the direction of the clergy of either 
sects. ‘The Protestant clergy should 
have nothipy to do with the schools, 
that the Catholics may not be appre. 
bensive of them making proselytes 
of their children, and the Cathelic 
clergy should stand as clear of the 
schools, for the purpose of quieting 
the fears of Protestants on the same 
hear. 

It is by no means essential to the 
prosperity of schools, that the c! 
should be concerned with them: 
many excellent schools and acade- 
mies are successfulty conducted, where 
they are not the most remotely com 
cerned. Why then hesitate a mo- 
ment to put the national schools un- 
der the direction of liberal-minded 
and intelligent laymen? The time 
was, when the literature of the coum 
try was almost exclusively in the 
possession of the clergy ; but thanks 
to Heaven such times are past and 
goue : better days are come i@ 
their place, and an intelligent, welle 
informed laity have arisen, whoare 
fully as capable as the clergy of ma 
naying schools and other est 
ments useful to the public. 

Mr. Edgeworth acknowledges that 
it is the opinion of many, that “i 
is unsate for Catholic Bishops, of Ce 
tholic Clergy, to have aoy share i 
the superintendence of schools; 
that the clergy of the establishment 
would consider themselves as - 
ed by acting along with them 
with this fact before his eyes how 
can he consistently recom 
the clergy of the two churches 
be associated in such ail 
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bgsiness, Where unanimity and mu- 
wal confidence are so vital to the in- 
teests, and so essential to the pros- 
rity of the institution. Does Mr. 
Edgeworth not consider, that by an 
atempt at amalgamating materials 
0 heterogeneous, he might put to 
‘pminent risk the very existence of 
those infant institutions ? Were the 
world involved in that ignorance and 
Cimmerian darkness, which 1s allud- 
ej toabove, when none but the cier- 
gy knew any thing of letters, then 
a might be necessary to put the ma- 
nagement of schools into their hands; 
bot in the present age, when the 
clergy are far from being the most 
eolightened men in society, and 
whenthere are enough of well-in- 
sructed and benevolent Jaymen wil- 
ligand able to undertake the task, 
why run any such risk? When the 
clergy discover liberality of senti- 
ment towards each other, and preach 
weration and liberty of conscience : 
shen they show proofs that they are 
ready to join heart and hand with 
tach other, though of different reli- 
gious creeds, in promoting any es- 
ublishments useful to society ; and 
that the education of the poor is real- 
lyaserious object of their wishes, it 
then full time enopgh to entrust 
them with the management of such 
a Wportant .concern, but nut till 
then. 
let the schools be put under the 
Gmagement of liberal-minded, in- 
- telligent laymen, men who are known 
‘Wtheir neighbours, and possess their 
Confidence ; whether Catholies or 
Mésiants, make nu distinction : do 
titallow the patronage of a school 
w be aymonopoly in the bands of 
“MY Ope man, however elevated in 
rank, or distinguished by situation. 
the master be examined by a 
mmittee appointed for.the  pur- 
Mi and allow his appointment to 
Nesied in a committee of manag- 
, and. not in any one individual. 
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There is no neighbourhood where 
such a school is necessary, but a suf- 
ficient number of well-disposed. li- 
beral-minded persons may be fouad 
for such a purpose. Let such men 
have the management of the schools, 
and they will prosper; but put 
them-into the hands of the clergy of 
either sects, and the jealousies so 
much apprehended will be created. 
Allow both parties to be concerned, 
and the disagreements respecting 
rank, and the difference of religious 
sentiments, will immediately break 
out, and the parties pulling differs 
ent ways, will soon bring destruction 
on the institution. 

Mr, Eigeworth appears apprehen- 
sive that Catholic masters might be 
addicted to teach the children of 
Protestants what they might consider 
salutary truths. Now | would much 
more readily become security for the 
school-master, in that respect,. than 
I would for the ciergy of either sects ; 
and | would have full as mach con. 
fidence in the Catholic masters, as I 
would in the Protestant. In the first 
case it 1s considered by the clergy 
a kind of duaiy incumbent on them, 
to make proselytes to their religion; 
and many think it their interest, 
Now were the school-master peremp- 
torily told, that he must not by any 
means, interfere with the religion of 
the children, on pain of forfeiting his 
situation, he would not dare to trans- 
gress against such an order, his bread 
depending on it, Notso the clergy: 
they, in place of being in the situa- 
tion of the person receiving the ore 
der, would be those who had chuice 
whether to give it or not, and to 
them no responsibility would attach, 
nor could any penaliy be held over 
them in terrorem : for if they did 
net even succeed in their attempts 
at proselytism, they could lose no. 
thing by it, as they couid not be de. 
prived of their liviogs. When the 
teachers of either sect would once 























find that the system of proselytism 
was to them interdicted, and that 
their livelibood depended on their 
neutrality on that head, they would 
be extremely cautious indeed, at 
making any attempt of converting 
the children to their own faith. But 
it would be very difficult for the 
clergy of any sect to hold such neu- 
trality, when they had nothing at 
risk; a predilection for their own 
religious tenets would be often creep- 
ing out, and exhibiting itself, where 
the disunion produced by it might 
be highly prejudicial to the well- 
being of the institution. 

Mr. Edgeworth says, “there are 
many places in Ireland where Pro- 
testant and Catholic children are 
taught to read, and write, and say 
their respective catechisms by Catho- 
lic masters.’ No doubt but there 
are such schools, and that the chil- 
dren are very well taught at them; 
but it is only at pay schouls that 
catechisms would be allowei by Ca- 
tholic parents. With persons of 
their own persuasion they would 
have no fear of their children being 
seduced by the catechism of other 
sects. But this will not apply to 
free schools, where Protestant cate- 
chisms are introduced : for all free- 
schools on Protestant foundation, 
having hitherto, among Catholics, 
had the character of being as much 
for the purpose of Protestanising the 
children, as for teaching them to 
read and write, if catechisms are not 
entirely laid aside, and every other 
methad taken to convince them that 
proselytism is not the object, they 
will stand aloof from such schools, 
and refuse to send their children to 
them. 

Mr. Edgeworth recommends 40 
preparatory schools in each county, 
or in the nation about 1300 schools ; 
at those schools he proposes baving 
from 40 to 80 children taught by 
one master, who should receive from 
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the government a part of his salary 
and the remainder to be paid by the 
parents of the children to the amount 
of from 40 to £.60 per annum. Now 
on the old system of education, 49 
children are too many for one man 
to manage, so as to do justice to the 
whole: as no man can fairly and 
properly attend to more than 39 
children, teaching them to read, 
write, and account. Many school 
masters have the largest number 
mentioned by Mr. Edgeworth to at. 
tend to; but it is well known tha 
it is not possible to do justice to sock 
a number, by one individual, But 


‘even supposing that the average 


number mentioned by Mr. Edge 
worth should be put under the care 
of 1300 teachers, the whole number 
would not exceed 78,000 children, 
who by this means would be instructs 
ed : a number far short of the chil 
dren in Ireland who require educa 
tion, 

From an inquiry instituted by 
Gervas Parker Bushe, Esq. one of 
the commissioners of the revenue, in 
1791, the numbet of houses in Ire- 
land amounted to 701,102, and in 
1788, the hearth-money collectors in 
several counties, took an account of 
the population, and the total num- 
ber of souls contained in 14,108 
houses, taken indiscriminately, was 
found to be 87,805, or about 6} to 
each house, which would make the 
population of the country at that 
period amount to at least 4,500,000, 
Now allowing that im 22 years the 
number had increased 500,000, 2 
moderate computation, the popula- 
tion of the couniry would now & 
mount to 5,000,000 : taking the fe 
milies to consist of 6 each, 4he nom 
ber of families would amouat @ 
833,333 ; but supposing that oe 
half of those could pay for educatiey 
416,666 families would theu be 
who would require assistance in edu 
cating their childrea: taking We 
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thirds of that number for the parents, 
god the children not ready for school, 
there would still remain 277,777 
children who required education. 
What would Mr, Edgeworth’s 1300 
schools at 60 each do for this num- 
ber? The answer is obvious,—very 
little. oer 

Finding the principles upon which 
Mr. Edgeworth would found his 
lan of national education in so many 
points defective, it is but natural 
to expect that another plan, and 
other principles should be suggested. 
| shall therefore endeavour to explain 
the principles on which I would ad- 
vise such a system to be founded, 

Let the legislature vest in the 
hands of commissioners, a certain 
wm of money, for the purpose of 
building school-heuses throughout 
the Kingdom. Let the inhabitants 
of the different parishes be empow- 


ered to choose from among them- 


selves, committees of instruction, in 
whom to vest the trusteeships of the 
schools for the education of the poor, 
let populous parishes haye one or 
more schools, according to the num- 
ber of children to be educated there- 
in; but where the population of two 
adjoining parishes is but thin, or 
Where a populous parish may join 
oe which is scarce of inhabitants, 
et one school answer for both.; 
but let the committee be chosen by a 
joint meeting of the inhabitants of 
both parishes, composed of all the 
habitants who are subject to coun- 
'y or church cess; this’ committee 
may Consist of eleven members, to 
be chosen by ballot, without distine- 
von of religious faith. Let thiscom- 
uittee make out an estimate of all 
Wechildren in the parish, from six 
sears old up, those who are able to 
bay for education, and those who 
we hot; and according to the num- 
‘who are enabled to pay, allow 

Committee to levy a sum off the 
Ptsh, or parishes in proportion, ta 
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the number of children belonging to 
the respective parishes, at vestry 
meetings, for the support of the 
school ; allowing the parents of chil- 
dren who are able to pay, to con- 
tribute a fair sum, according to the 
judgment of the committee, for the 
education of their children, and the 
remainder to be levied off the parish ; 
and when persons who are able to 
pay for education decline sending 
their children to the public school, 
which may be the case in some dis- 
tricts, the whole expence of the cha- 
rity-school must be provided for by 
the parish. 

Let this committee have the sole 
management of the school, appoint- 
ment of the teacher, and adjudging 
of the sum to be levied off the pa- 
rish; but that they may, as much 
as possible, possess the confidence 
of the parish, let 7 of the 11 retire 
every year, unless they are re-elect- 
ed: the object of retaining four 
must be obvious, namely, that so 
many who understand the routine 
business of the school, should always 
continue in office, lest at any time 
inconvenience should arise by having 
an entire new committee, 

School houses should be built ia 
such situations as may best accom- 
modate the population of the district 
in which it may be built, the scite 
of which should be decided on by 
a general meeting of the inhabitants, 
as betore described, of the district in 
which it is to be built. 

Let one general plan of school. 
houses be fixed on, and have them 
erected according to the population 
or extent of the districts where they 
are built. I have seen lately some 
school-houses, on which large sums 
of money have beew laid out, which 
are extremely inconvenient, and do 
not by any means well answer the 
purpose; this has arisen by builders 
being consulted merely as archi- 
tects, and having no knowledge of 
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the principles on which a school- 
house ought to be built; the most 
convenient plao, therefore, should 
be sought for, and when found, 
every house should be built in con- 
formity withit. Let the Committee 
have a drawing made of the plan, 
and make publication for receiving 
estimates for building the same; 
which, wheu they have ayreed on, 
let them forward the pian and esti. 
mate to the Commissioners, who 
shall certify to the Comunittee their 
consent to advance the necessary 
sum, in the following manner :— 
When one half the money is certi- 
fied by the Committee to have been 
expended, one fourth part of the 
money to be paid by the Commis- 
sioners; when three-fourths of the 
money are expended, another fourth 
to be advanced ; and when the build- 
ing is finished, and inspected by 
two respectable architects, who shall, 
on oath, certify the same to be finish- 
ed in a substantial, sufficient, and 
workman-like manner, the other 
half shall be paid; the inspectors to 
be nominated by the Commissioners, 
Let those schools be opened and con- 
ducted on the Lancasterian plan, as 
now known and experienced to be 
the most economical, with respect to 
teachers, and the necessary articles 
of a school, such as books, paper, 
ink, and quills; and also with respect 
tu the time of the children, as it is 
now past controversy, that one man 
may do as much on that plan, as 
ten on the old plan, and that he 
will push forward, in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic, (as far 
as division,) 500 children, as soon as 
he will 50 on the old plan. 

By opening 1300 Lancasterian 
schools, the number which can be 
taught therein would bear some pro- 
portion to the population of the 
country ; for supposing they, on an 
average, should only contain 200 
scholars each, 260,000 children might 
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be receiving education every day 
which comes much nearer the point 
than the 78,000 proposed by Mr. 
Edgeworth. ‘ 

W hen we take into Consideration 
that this vast number of children 
can be tauzht by the same numbey 
of masters that Mr. Edveworth has 
proposed for 78,000, aud that they 
will not, on an average, require 4 
larger annoal sum than his masters, 
who would only teach from 40 to 89 
each; when the ditlerence of theex. 
pense of books, &c. is also consider. 
ed, I hope it requires no argument 
to prove, that my plan is as much 
superior to his, at least, as 277 is to 
78. 

I most sincerely wish, that Mr, 
Edgeworth would take the trouble 
of visiting a Lancasterian school, 
and with particular atiention inspect 
it: let him examine with minuieuess 
into the detail of it, and make in- 
quiry into its principles. I have no 
doubt, but were to take that troub.e, 
he would decide most peremptorily 
in its favour, as being by far the 
best adapted to the purposes of Na 
tional Education, so far at least as 
preparatory schools. As to his idea 
of provincial schools, | have not yet 
turned my attention towards it, in 

eneral, for so far, 1 approve of the 
idea of holding out such an induces 
ment as a spur to the industry aod 
application of childreu at preparatory 
schools. 

I think it must be evident, that 
parishes taxing themselves for such 
a purpose, is most congenial to the 
minds of the people at large; that 
the money raised by a parish tas 
must go much farther than witat 
would come through the medium of 
the exchequer, and that it woul 
laid on more equally, as every p* 
rish would have to pay only # 
was expenied on itself. er 

As to Mr. Edgeworth’s idea ‘ 
paying Commissioners, I would mach 
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rather take chance of neglect by 
their not being paid, ‘han run the 
tsk of jobbing, by having salaries 
annexed to the office, If the Com- 
missioners are not paid, you will get 
none to act Who have not the object 
sincerely at heart; if they are paid, 
you may get the most worthless ap- 
pointed, who care for no part of the 
ofice but the emoluments. I have 
no doubt, but there are pleuty of 
philanthropists to be had, who would 
giory in undertaking the office, and 
with such men there need be no 
apprehension of neglect. 

Having extended this essay to a 
leagth which Lam afraid is incone 
venient for your magazine, | have 
been obliged to conclude, without 
observing upon some other points of 
Mr. Edveworth’s Letter, but which, 
with your permission, I shall sub- 
mitto the public on a future occa- 
sion, 

I am your obedient servant, 


Dion. 
rn, 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


[PRESSED with the conviction, 
that every friend to freedom and 
his country, ought to contribute his 
iterary mite towards the support of 
Your independent publication, es- 
pecially at the present time, when 
ls subversion is attempted, for the 
unpardonable crime of speaking the 
bwh, I send you the following 
th ughts on the absurd doctriue of 
He divine right of Kings, and of im- 


plicit ‘obedience to the higher 
powers, 
Lam beg, M——p. 
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THERE are few men whose works 
‘We suffered more from erroneous 
id overstrained — interpretations, 
Mau those of the Apostie Paul. 
‘eeivy has he written a single line 
MELFAST MAG. NO, “LVle 
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that has not been either misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood. But | am 
strongly incjined to think, that the 
cause of this has origintted, rather 
in our want of candour, than in his 
obscurity. One time, we inter- 
pret his writings ina strictly hieral 
sense; at another time, we have re- 
course to figurative interpretatior, 
One time we adduce an insulated 
passage; another time, we heap t+ 
gether different passages from vas 
rious parts, without bestowing on the 
context the least consideration. Thus 
we constantly bewilder ourselves and 
others, and make the Apostle our au- 
thority forextravagant opinions which 
he never entertained. And where is 
the author who may not be similarly 
misconstrued ? Where is the light 
that may not be made darkness? I 
should not, perhaps. have troubled the 
public with my sentiments on this 
subject, but for the following cir- 
cumstance. A _ person of some emi- 
nence in this part of the world, con- 
versing a short time since with a 
clergyman of the established church, 
respecting the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Reverend gentleman did not 
biush to detend the long exploded 

ductrine of the divine rights of Kings, 
and the necessity of yielding them 
aun absolute obedience!!! And, in 
support of his opinions, he cited the 
two first verses of the 13th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, “ Let 
every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers; for there is no power 
but of God: the powers that be, are 

ordained of God. Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power, resisteth 

the ordinance of God : and they that 

resist, shall receive to themselves 
damnation,” (condemnation it should 
be rendered, éaurois nes pect An‘ Yovras). 

Thad hoped, that thes wost tyraoni- 
cal, and most irrational of all the 
paradoxes which have ever been ad- 
vanced by the advocates of slavery, 
and the enemies of freedom, had ex. 

Cc Cc 
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ired with its pensioned patron, Sir 
feahies Filmor, in the 17th century ; 
and that our ears were not again to 
be stunned, and our understandings 
insulted, at the present enlightened 
era, by sentiments which would be 
disgraceful to the darkest times: by 
sentiments which can only flow 
from one of two sources: cither 
from a determination of supporting, 
from interested motives, the existing 
powers, however infamous their con- 
duct, or from an extreme timidity 
of disposition, which would rather 
bend to oppression, than struggle to 
be free. 

In opposition to the Reverend 
gentieman, I deny, in the most un- 
qualified manner, the troth of his 
assertion. I deny thatit can be sup- 
ported either by Scripture or by rea- 
son. If we look to the Old ‘Testa- 
meut, we shall find numberless* in- 
stances of wicked kings, driven from 
their thrones, by the express com- 
mand of God Almighty. And as to 
that passage in St. Paul, which he 
has so confidently quoted in support 
of bis vile doctrine, he has heen 
guiltw of the cringe of perverting Its 
real meaning, by examining a part 
detached from the whole. Instead, 
therefore, of considering the two first 
verses separately from the rest. let any 
impartial man read them zn conjunction 
with the two succeeding verses, and he 
will find, that so far from containing 
a defence of despotism, so far from 
enjoining a tame submission to its 
tyrannic sway, we are tacitly, (I 
might alujost say, expressly,) au- 
thorized to free ourselves from the 
oppressive burden of its galling 
voke, The 3dand 4th verses are as 
follows: “ For rulersare not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to the evil, 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 


— — -_ ——- ee ee 


* Vide the Books of Chronicles and 
Kings, . 
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power? Do that whichis good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same, 
For he is the minister of God to thee 
for good : but if thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain: for he is the mi. 
nister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon bim that doth evil.” Now, 
in the nate of common sense, what 
is there in all this, that any rations 
al person can regard as bearing tes 
timony to the divine right of Kings # 
If, in the two first verses, we are de. 
sired to be subject to the higher 
powers, “for the powers that be, 
are ordained of God,” the two next 
amply explain their gefuine mean 
ing, by clearly showing us, that 
none, except the virtuous ruler, is or- 
dained of God. The vicious ruler is 
therefore an usurper, obnoxious to 
divine and human wrath. How ean 
it possibly be said of him, “ He is 
not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil: Do that which is good, aad 
thou shalt have praise of the same: 
He is the minister of God for good, 
&e. &e.” Will any one affirm, that 
a- Nero or Caligula is not a terror to 
the good? That such men are only 
dreadiul to the wicked? That those 
who act honestly may be certain of 
their praises? That they are the 
chosen ministers of God, his repre- 
sentatives on earth, clothed with the 
robe of righteousness, armed with 
the sword of justice !! When, there 
fore, St. Paul commands us to obey 
the “higher powers,” he evidently 
acknowledges none as such, but the 
upright and impartial: these he res 
gards as the vicezerents of Heaven; 
from all others he withbolds hat 
title. But even were we @ allow 
that bad rulers are of divine appo™ 
ment, still that could be no ase 
ment for deterring us from resisting 
their oppressions. ‘They are give! 
us, perhaps, as a punishment hot 
our sins. So, we are told, arew% 
famine, aud disease, Yet 90 one 
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his senses will venture to assert, that 
i: would be Jmpious to attempt the re- 
noval of these plagues. No more 
is there any impiety in attemptiog 
the removal of a lawless Despot. 

Let it not then be affirmed, that 
the Holy Scriptures are the advo- 
cates of slavery and oppression. For 
the sake of peace, they enjoin for- 
bearance in a very high degree; but 
they no where impose unqualified 
obedience to any man, however ele- 
vated his rank, however princely 
his fortune. 

Our Saviour indeed said, “ Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things thai are 
Cesar’s;” which is thus explained 
bya parallel passage in St. Paul: 
“Render to all their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honour to whom honour.” That is, 
so long as you acknowledge Cesar to 
be your King ; so long as you think 
him worthy to be such, give him that 
tribute, that custom, that fear, and 
that honour, which should be freely 
conferred on every* virtuous prince. 

I shall now proceed to show, that 
the sapient axiom of the Reverend 
Divine can as little be supported by 
reqgson, as by Scripture. And here I 
shall take the liberty of transcribing 
a passage on this subject, from that 
able advocate of freedom, Mr. Locke, 
inhis invaluable Essay on the Na- 
ture and Extent of Civil Government, 
Chap. 7, page 79. 

“In absolute monarchies, as well 
4s in other governments of the world, 
the subjects have an appeal to the 
law and judges, to decide any con- 
Hoversies, aud restrain any vivlence 
that may happen between the sub- 
jects themselves, one amongst an- 
other, This every one thinks ne- 
cessary, and believes he deserves to 
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* Tiberius did hot, at this period, de- 
‘eve the opposite character. 
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be thought a declared enemy to so- 
ciety, and mankind, who should go 
about to take it away. But whether 
this be from a true love of mankind 
and society, and such a charity as 
we owe all one to another, there is 
reason to doubt: fur this is no more 
than what every man, who loves 
his own power, profit, or greatness, 
may and naturally mustdo; namely, 
keep those animals from hurting or 
destroying one another, who labour 
and drudge only for his pleasure and 
advantage; and so are taken care 
of, not out of any love the master 
has for them, but love of himself, 
and the profit they bring him: for 
if it be asked, what security, what 
fence, is there in such a state, a- 
gainst the violence and oppression 
of this absolute ruler? The very 
question can scarce be borne. They 
are ready to tell you, that it deserves 
death, only to ask after safety. Be- 
twixt subject and subject, they will 
grant, there must be measures, laws, 
and judges, for their mutual peace 
and security: but as for the ru/er, 
he ought to be absolute, and is above 
all such circumstances: because he 
has power to do more burt and 
wrong, it is right when he does it. 
To ask, how you may be guarded 
from harm or injury on that side 
where the strongest hand isto do it, is 
presently the voice of faction and 
rebellion: as if, when men quitting 
the state of nature, entered into so- 
ciety, they agreed that all of them 
but one should be under the restraint 
of laws, but that he should still re- 
tain the liberty of the state of nature, 
increased with power, and made li- 
centious by impunity. This is, to 
think that men are so foolish, that 
they take care to avoid what mis- 
chiefs may be done them by pole- 
cais or foxes, but are content, nay 
think it safety,.to be devoured by 
lions..”” 

What then, it may be said, is the 
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existing government of every coun- 
try to be opposed at the instigation 
of each torbulent demagogue, of 
each discontented incendiary? Ifa 
few individuals shall imayine them- 
selves aggrieved, must general har- 
mony and peace make way for the 
accursed fiends of anarchy and out- 
raze? God forbid: nor does Mr. 
Locke, in any part of bis Essay, 
stand forward as the friend of un- 
provoked aggression. ‘ Force,” he 
says, “must not be opposed, except 
to unlawful and unjust force,” vide 
page 176. Salus popnli suprema 
lex, is bis grand, his fundamental 
role: and he who regulates his con- 
duct, in political matters, by this 
rule, will, L should presume, seldom 
ZO astray. 

If the dangers resulting to society, 
from an opposition to the higher 
powers, erceed those which are the 
eflects of implicit submission to those 
powers, then, in my opinion, it is 
decidediy better, quietly to suffer 
the least of two ills, than to seek a 
remedy by the derater resort of an 
appeal to arms. Butif calm expos- 
tulation, and rational discussion, are 
of no avail in procuring redress from 
the evils inflicted by the ruler ou the 
subject, and it shall evidently ap- 
pear that those evils will be mere 
dreadful in their consequences to 
ourselves and our descendants, than 
any whieh can result from an at- 
tempt to remove them, then it be- 
comes a duty which we owe both to 
posterily and ourselves, to wake the 
attempt with determined vicour. Not 
to muke it argues a want of courage, 
and a want of sense. As the sea is 
purified by the agitation of its waters, 
so is the government of a country by 
the restless jralousies of its people, 
exciting those movements which 
coniribute to expel the feculence ac- 
cumalated by cormpt © stagnation, 
Without these, we had beew stran- 
gers to the blessings of the Mugna 
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Charta, and the Habeas Corpus, those 
bulwarks of our Constitution, extort. 
ed from the grasp of tyranny by the 
strong arm of an insulted nation. 
And where is the being (I will not 
call him man,) who dares to affirm 
that Magna Charta ard Habeas 
Corpus were not worth the struggle} 
Can such an outcast from liberty be 
found ? 

If the wretch exists who would 
prefer slavery to freedom, he is cer. 
tainly a monster in the moral world: 
he should be driven from society : 
he should be shunned as one pollot 
ed! Arbitrary power, which dis 
dains the voice of reason, can only 
be resisted by the exercise of force, 
And must we not call that arbitrary, 
whether vested in one or in a thou 
sand, which, swollen with the spu- 
rious pride of rank, imperiously de 
mands from the reluctant subject a 
submission to what is incompatible 
with his rights; and if he refuse to 
submit to these demands, the fatal 
apathema is hurled against his head, 
and the bloud-hounus of oppression 
ave let loose upon him : he is threat- 
ened with a jail, or mulct to beg- 
gary ! If you require instances of 
this tyranny, look to the government 
of Spain, under the bouse of Austria; 
to that of France under the family 
of the Bourbons; or to its infamous 
conscriptions, under the dynasty of 
Bonaparte. 

[n perusing the history of the 
Spanish Monarchy, among their 
many tyrants, Philip the Second 
arrests our aiteution, from bie 
pre-eminence in vice. — In bia 
we behold a sanguinary raffian, dese 
titute of every principle of virtwe, 
trampling on the laws of justice and 
humanity,and sacrificing toa gloomy, 
turbulent ambition, the welfare 
his people. Where then would have 
been the crime of dethroning sucha 
monster >? Crime, did I say! Aa 
action of this nature could oaly 
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merit praise. _ And had not the 
wretched Spaniards been immersed 
ia that apathy which has ever been 
their bane, they could not have so 
hug submitted to his yoke. As to 
the government of France, prior to 
the Revolution, surely none, no, not 
even the most violent stickler for the 
«divinity of Kings,” not even the 
reverend gentleman himself, will 
venture to affirm, that it did not 
loudly call for a radical reform ! ! 
h was a putrid mass of political core 
ruption, spreading infection where- 
ever its influence extended. And 
were millions to suffer for the plea- 
we of a few ? to be deprived of 
eery comfort: overwhelmed with 
uses: and if they dared to murmur, 
be immured in the Bastile? I shall 
wt here enter on the frequently dis- 
cased question, whether the French 
ution did not push too far their re- 
wlutionizing system. They certain- 
ycommitted many cruelties. But 
lwake no hesitation in affirming, 
that all the evil consequences result« 
og from the Revolution are incalcu- 
ably overbalanced by the good it 
ms produced. The present govern- 
neat of France doubtless atounds 
wih numberless abuses: it has not 
yt had leisure to be completely 
med: it has been so much occu- 
ped in foreign conquest, that it has 
mt sufficiently attended to domestic 
myulations, Yet still it must be ad: 
erable, compared with what it was 
ver the dominion of its former 
Kings, It is guilty, indeed, of one 
Not savage and arbitrary measure : 
*neasure to which I have already 
‘nded; I mean the coercive mode 
idopts for replenishing its armies, 
‘teasing the subject from his fa- 
“Yad bome. This is such a vio- 
“of the liberties of man, as has 
“wm been exceeded in the annals 
.“Opires; and I should rejoice to 
“ata people who have already 
*® much in order to he free, 
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would not leave their work unfinish- 
ed ; would not sutler themselves to 
be trampled on by an overbearing 
individual. In opposing force to the 
execution of the concript laws, they 
would only be acting in couformity 
to nature and to reason. By quietly 
submitiing, they act the part of slaves 
and fools, 

I stall now dismiss this question, 
with a few considerations relative to 
ourselves. Happily for us, we are 
strangers, in a great degree, to the 
miseries resulting from unbridled 
despotism. We have neither Bas- 
tiles, Inquisitions, nor Conseriptions, 
Nor are the abuses of our govern- 
ment of so ala:ming a kind, as to 
render necessary an appeal to force, 
For though I cannot, like an impas- 
sioned lover, call the “ polypus of 
Agnes a pretty little mole ;” though 
I,cannot regard ovr constitution in 
the light of a pure vestal; though I 
cannot shut my eyes against its pro- 
minent defects, and like a pensioned 
hireling, cry them up as beauties ; 
yet in candour, I must acknowledge, 
that I know of none more perfect, 
But because it possesses many excel- 
lencies, shall we therefore extol it 
as a paragon of perfection? Shall 
we sacrifice our sincerity on the al- 
tar of self-interest, and by unmerited 
praise, give permanence to its de» 
formities? I dislike those men, and 
I suspect the purity of their pine 
ciples, who are resolved, on every 
occasion, to oppose the government 
of their country, whether right or 
wrong: who are lynx-eyed to its 
faults, but blind to its virtues. And 
no lessdo I dislike those who adopt 
the contrary system of indiscriminate 
approbation: who think that a Prime 
Minister or a Peer can never err. 
Let us avoid these two extremes. 
Where praise is due, let us grant it 
free!'y : where censure, let not fear 
withhold it, For as the former sti- 
muilates the mind of man ta the pers 
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formance of noble actions, so does 
the latter give a check to corruption, 
by seasonably retarding the impetu- 
osity of its progress. For which rea- 
son, we may justly regard the free- 
dom of the press as one of the great- 
est blessings of the British coustitu- 
tion. It enables us to expose vil- 
lainy unmasked : to uphold the weak 
and the oppressed: to pull down 
the strong and the oppressor. It 
may not, indeed, entirely prevent 
abuses ; but it certainly prevents 
them toa considerable degree. There 
breathes not the person so bardened 
in iniquity, as totally to disregard 
the opinion of the world ; to set its 
censures and applauses equally at de- 
fiance. The press being therefore 
the vehicle of this opinion, it neces- 
sarily follows, that it must be a pow- 
erful ally in the sacred cause of liber- 
ty and virtue. And one of the most 
infallible symptoms of the decline of 
both in any country, is an encroach- 
ment on its hallowed righcs. Such an 
encroachment can proceed but from 
one motive: from the consciousness 
felt by those in authority, that their 
conduct cannot bear to be publicly 
discussed. They are therefore anx- 
ious to prohibit all discussion : “ they 
love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their déeds are evil.” Good 
God ! were it not for the freedom of 
the press, what a dreadtul scene of 
vice we should behold !! how would 
the wicked tiumph! how would the 
upright be insulted! We should 
see the poor bowed to the very 
earth, by an insufferable load of 
taxes heaped upou them, to support 
the licentious prodigality of the neh. 
We should see the land darkened 
with a swarm of pensioners and pluce- 
men: useless drones, wallowing in 
wealth, enervated by dissipation, 
stupefied by sloth, ephemeral in- 
sects, who craw] without a name, 
who vegetate but to die: to die and 
be forgotten, Were it not for the 
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freedom of the press, we should never 
hail the long-expected day of Catho. 
lic Emancipation > an event, whose 
consummation Cannot now be far dig 
tant, ‘The justice of their claims hag 
been generally acknowledged ; the 
number of their friends is nuliiply. 
ing every moment; their Protestant 
brethren are petitioning in their be. 
half; and the mulishness of their 
opponents will at length give way, 
Let them only pursue a firm and 
steady course :+Jet them not be dri 
ven from it by petty ‘irritations : let 
them not tofringe. the laws of peace; 
and their persevering patience will 
be finally rewarded. ‘Though fora 
time, their adddresses to the Parlia, 
ment and Regent may be unaccom. 
panied with success, let them noton 
that account despair. Again, and 
again, let them renew their petitions, 
till the desired object is attained: 
for if ninety-nine appeals should be 
unsuccessful, yet the hundredth may 
succeed, England will at last open 
her eves to her real interest, and by 
an equality of rights, cement the 
bond of union with her. sister isle, 
We are justified, by analogy, ia 
thinking thus. Since the commence 
ment of the present century, we have 
witnessed one grand event: we hare 
beheld the African made free. We 
are about to wituess another, mn the 
approaching abolition of Kast India 
monopoly, Let us not then dey 
pond : the seeds of virtue, west, 
still live in our constitution ; still 
it capable of wise and noble deeis 
Its lustre may for a season be o> 
scured, by the machinations of th 
wicked ; but it will agaio shine o@ 
with its accustomed splendoar. The 
halcyon days of heaven-boin Liber 
may yet return: the wretched 
trons of passive sudjection may ya 
blush at their servility : aud Jn 
and Freeman may be synonye 
terms. 
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Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
i 


CANNOT, by any means, agree 
with the sentiments expressed by 

the person who subscribes himself 
«4 Real Freethinker,” in your late 
Number, relative to the Bible So- 
ety. I am as warm a friend to 
wleration as he can be. I wish my 
Catholic brethren complete emancipa- 
tim; and I wish to make no distinc- 
tion between any religious sects ; 
but am most decidedly of opinion, 
that the Bible Society is perfectly 
right in disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures Without note or comment. It 
thus allows every man the free erer- 
sie of his judgment, in a matter of 
the highest importance to his eternal 
sivation ; it leaves him unconstrain- 
edby the shackles of authority: it 
permits him to inhale the divine wa- 
ters of life, uncontaminated by earth- 
ly mixtures. And I am astonished 
thata Kreethinker can object to such 
aproceeding, as “ illiberal and ex- 
elusive ;” or say that the Institution 
must necessarily be “confined in its 
operation and extent,” because tt pro- 
bits every thing sectarian, Surely 
these are not the sentiments of Iree- 
thinkers in general ? I have no ob- 
jection whatever to the circulation 
of the Doway Bible: nay, I think 
tscirculation would be a great im- 
provement on the regulations of our So- 
ciety; but I certainly would have it 
umaccompanied with comments. I 
would give it equal justice with the 
Protestant version. I would muti- 
late neither of them with fallible in- 
‘erpretations. Every thing in Scrip- 
lure, essential to our happiness, is 
easily understood, and need not be 
Perplexed by human sophistry. It 
therefore argues an equal want of li- 
tality and good sense, to accuse 
, Society of a “ proselytizing spi- 
My because it studiously avoids 
rhe thing like party, and diffuses 
“S9spel in its native purity, undis- 
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guised by many coloured trappings. 
But why must the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic church insist upon 
an exception in their favour, wher 
the Protestants require none for 
themselves ? Were our versions 
edited with notes, so I think should 
theirs. This would be but fair. 
Beyond this, there is no necessity 
for complying. I also think that the 
ministers of every church ought to 
have considerable influence with 
their respective congregations ; but 
I reprobate the idea of clerical su« 
premacy, which would establish its 
dominion on the wreck of reason ; 
which would take from man the in- 
estimable privilege of determining 
for himself, On this principle, and 
this alone, I object to the introduc. 
tion of the Doway version, unless 
divested of its notes ; but so divested, 
I would vote for its reception. 

Before your correspondent inform. 
ed the public, that the Bible Institu- 
tion was “ very limited in its operas 
tion and extent,” he would have done 
well to have procured some informas 
tion for himself, on this important 
subject. He should have read the 
annual reports of the London So- 
ciety. During the thirteen months 
preceding its last meeting, it issued 
$5,690 Bibles, and 70,733 Testa- 
ments, It has printed copies of the 
Scriptures in nearly fifty different 
languages. It has diffused them 
through every quarter of the globe. 
Nor can your correspondent be so 
ignorant as not to know, that the 
exclusion of the Doway version can 
only affect the circulation of the 
Scriptures in our own territories ; and 
that it was only printed for the Ca- 
tholics of these Kingdoms: being 
first translated at Doway for that 
purpose, from the Latin text, into 
the English tongue, in the yeat 
1614, Whereas, one would sup- 
pose, from the ‘“ Freethinker's” 
statement, that the exclusion of this 
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version was to have an universal 
effect, in confining the diflusion of 
religious knowledge. But let uscan- 
didly examine, whether its admission 
or rejection be rea/ly a matter of im- 
ee gy I know but little of the 
rish in the South. But I know, 
that in the North, the Catholic pea- 
gantry make not the least objection 
to either reading or purchasing the 
common Bible. I know that most 
of them have it in their houses : that 
they are not prohibited by their 
clergy from having it; and that 
they very seldom have any other. 
Indeed, numbers of them, who are 
perfectly well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, are entirely ignorant that 
there is such a book in existence as 
the Doway Bible. Of this fact I had 
Jately a most conclusive instance ; 
For, being desirous of perusing that 
book, I sent to borrow it from dif- 
ferent Roman Catholics in the parish 
where I reside ; when, to my sur- 
prise, not one of them had it; few 
of them had beard of it; but they 
all were in possession of the common 
Bible. I next applied for it to a 
respectable bookselier iu the town 
of Lisburn; but he said “ he had no 
demand for it, and therefore did not 
keep it.” I much doubt, therefore, 
whether the want of this edition is in 
any respect a drawback to the dis- 
seminating the Scriptures, even in 
these Kingdoms. But if its absence 
from our Societies does really prevent 
a single individual from enjoying the 
pure light of heavenly truth, I should 
most sincerely wish for its presence, 
provided we could have it without 
the appendages attached to it by err- 
ing mortals. I am too much ofa Frees 
thinker to wish jor it on other terms, 


M D. 

Lambeg. 

N.B. The writer of the above is 
quite ignorant of the real signature 
of the “ Freethinker ;” nothing per- 
sonai can therelure be intended. 
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Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magasina 
nee 


W ITHOUT Intending to give of. 

fence to any of your worthy 
correspondents, |} shalj attempt to 
say a few things in behalf of thy 
poor fellow known by the varioys 
signatures of « HHH, «p> 
os William,” &c , to whom, ina late 
number of your Magazine, the whip 
has been applied with considerable 
energy; and who must have most 
sensibly felt the smart, for his per. 
haps somewhat barefaced plagiarisms, 
Some may allege, that to such a 
person feeling is not very applicable, 
and that the scourge has been exer 
cised in vain. It must be acknow. 
ledged, there is a happy cak 
lousness of heart, which is some 
times the concomitant of dullness of 
head. ‘Those who possess these qua 
lities in any superior degrée, are 
proof against the keenest invectives, 
Under an impenetrable coat, they 
ean, in drowsy serenity, trudge along 
the path of life, disregarding cet 
sure’s bitterest blast. 


“ ©, Dullness, portion of the truly blest, 
Calm shelter’d haven of eternal rest— 


—So heavy passive to the tempest’s shocks 
Strong on the sign post stands the stupidox. 


But surely this gentleman 1s not 
so insensible, who thus humbly ase 
pires to the high bonours of poetry; 
that description of fine writing whese 
very essence is sensibility and seme 
Taking this for granted, and supe 
posing his nicer feelings to be 
hurt on this and former occasiods 
as also, that he may blush to come 
forward in his own defence, 1a the 
face of a censorious world, permit 
me to apologize in a few hints 0 
discerning reader. 

Bad a Je have been exposed 
ridicule in all ages: but pl , 
are not bad poets. They we 
willingly present to view those 
that are not in the hands 
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which every One may not have ac- 
cess, that are partly forgotten, little 
koown, or at least innocently con- 
ceived tobe so. Modestly diffident 
as tothe energy of their own minds, 
they content themselves in the bhum- 
ble use of the mental capacities of 
others. Something like this, so great 
aman as Addison. recommends: No, 
106 of the Spectator, he says, “ | 
could heartily wish that our country 
cergy, instead of wasting their spi- 
isin laborious compositions of their 
own, would endeavour after a hand- 
sme elocution, and all those other 
talents that are proper to enforce 
what has been penned by greater 
wasters.” If this be not a recom- 
mendation of plagiarism in writing 
poetry, it certainly is in the more 
important business of sermonizing. 
Addison’s advice has been often ta- 
ken, particularly as it respects dere- 
liction of laborious composition. aad! 
oral publication of what has been 
indicted by others. If the modern 
dwine preaches verbatim, as his 
own, a father’s sermon of the fast 
century, and receives applause for 
his excellent discourse, why not 

grant a little surreptitious fame to 

the fond bardling, whose poetic am- 

bition is so very eusily gratified. 

Fragments of great works might be 

tiertaining to the cursory reader, 

who has little time, and less taste, 

rtravelling with the poet through 

all bis tedious digressions and epi- 

es, Should any say, what is ta- 

en from others should at least be 

wknowledged. Must the prim 

eau, who struts forth to make the 

not of himself for a day, be obliged 

“publish, that his fashionable suit 

Sborrowed; and in the very place 

“where he expects most honour 

indsuccess, Owing to their deli- 

“*y of taste, and superior refine- 

Bent, poetry has ever been a favour- 

“of the ladies: who knows, but 

bard’s borrowed plume might 

MUPAST MAG. NO. LVAs 
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captivate the heart of an admired 
fair one, and ina moment realize the 
ardent wish of his amorous heart. 

The poetic honours of the _ pla- 

giarist may be supposed to be very 
short lived. Multitudes of poems, 
that have a fair claim to a species of 
originality, live no longer than ull 
they are once read, and many of 
them not so long. What pleasure, 
it might be asked, can the authors 
have, in issuing to the world those 
productions which must so shortly 
sink into oblivion, The whole period 
of the existence of the Ephemeron, 
or May-fly, is not reckoned more 
than five hours at most; “andi yet,” 
says Doctor Mavor of these crea- 
tures, “ limited as their duration is, 
they perform every office of nature, 
propagate their kind, enjoy their 
pastime, and their food, and seem to 
live in-as much. felicity as the con- 
tracted space of two or three huurs 
will admit.” 

Plagiarists do with a good degree 
of openness only what some are 
blamed for attempting with a more 
secret aud premeditated deception, 
Conscious of the ability and strong 
inclination of men to expose the 
mere copyer, and especially of the 
thief to detect the thief, they make 
up some one thing out of twenty 
others. A clause is adopted from 
this source, and a phrase trom that, 
particles are changed, new, and fre- 

vently less apt, epithets are intro- 
duced: here an idea is stolen, and 
there a mode of expression. From 
Many a remnant a strange piece of 
patch-work is at length completed, 
tu which the artificer would give the 
name of an original poem. This 
kind of composition is like what the 
poet calls, ‘* A past, vamped, fue 
ture, uld, revived, new piece.” 

It may appear a tittle bold, to en- 
deavour to have that placed under 
the title of original poetry, which 
has been transcribed word for word 
pd 
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from a hook. But, before your zea- 
lous exposers of the plagiarism will 
formally exclude biin, for ever, from 
allemployment in the Republic of 
Letters, they will please to consider, 
that originality is a very rare thing 
in the world, and might we add, 
especially in the poetical world. 
The man who thinks for himself, 
who culls not here, nor plunders 
there, but produces what his own 
stock of common sense and obser- 
vation supplies, is in one sense of that 
term, an original. Nor is he to be 
denied this honour, because others 
have fallen upon the same ideas be- 
fore him; if by such ideas he has not 
profited. To every subject certain 
essential properties belong: those, 
therefore, who write on the same 
topic, must have similar ideas. 
‘Iwo correspondents might, by the 
same post, transmit: to your office, 
thoughts very similar on the same 
theme. Each would be entitled to 


the credit of being an original, pro- 


vided one did not borrow from the ° 


other, and neither from a third. He 
therefore labours under a mistake, 
who would charge an author with 
want of originality, with borrowing, 
or any species of plagiarism, in hae 
ving published what was the pro- 
duction of higsown mind, but what, 
in the substance of it, the critic has 
been able to discover was published 
before. The production may not 
be original to the would, but it is ta 
the author. 

But if by originality is meant 
something new, that has not been 
known, heard of, or said before, 
this is what is asserted to be very 
rare. ‘The wise monarch of ancient 
Israel puts this question, “ Js there 
any thing whereof it may be said, 
See this is new?’ Sterne, so great 
an original as many have reckoned 
him, yet upon that score has-not ob- 
tained universal credit. The im- 
mortal Pope says, “ Epic poets have 
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followed Homer in every episode 
and part of story. If he has given a 
regular catalogue of an army, they 
all draw up their forces in the same 
manner. If he has funeral games 
for Patrocius, Virgil has the same 
for Anchises. If he gives his her 
a suit of celestial armour, Virgil and 
Tasso make the same _ present to 
theirs.” But what is more, « Virgil 
has not only observed this close imi. 
tation of Homer, but where he has 
not led the way, supplied the want 
from other Greek authors. Thus the 
story of Sinon and the taking of 
Troy, wascopied, (says Macvobius,) 
almost word tor word from Pisander; 
as the loves of Dido and Eneas are 
taken from those of Medea and Ja 
sonin Apollonius.” If this last was 
not plagiarism, it was something 
very like it. And if Virgil was not 
an original, who is? The following 
of Homer’s plan as the invariable 
law of the Epopee, does not inyalis 
date the force of the above reason. 
ing. It would be difficult to prove, 
that even Homer himself had nota 
prececessor or a precedent. 

The sly quack, the illegitimate son 
of Esculapius, copies a recipe from 
Buchan, accidentally restores his pa 
tient to health, and receives credit 
for profyund skill in medicine. In 
the art of healing, is not the prudent 
and judicious physician often the 
servile follower of Loudon praction- 
ers, or some such modern guides? 
The . pedantic school-master, sit 
rounded by his admiring — pupils, 
boasts of his genius and erudition; 
when all his apparent dexterity 's 
stolen from the key and the transla- 
tion ; nay, the author of the key, 
and the translator may have them 
selves ploughed with the heifer of 
another. The stories of an Encyclo 
pedia of wit, and similar public 
tions, are detailed, from day to day, 
for the entertainment of compary, 
by the conceitedly facetious gentle 








































man, and fond pretender to. wit. 

Do not the learned in the law dis- 

lay their judgment and eloquence, 
and successfully plead the cause of 
their client, by the multitude of sta- 
tutes, precedents, and authorities, 
which they are able to quote. The 
editor of a provincial print, with his 

neat little plagéartc scissors, clips a 
srap from this, and that news- 
paper, or other periodical publica- 
tion ; and thus furnishes materials to 
fill the columns of his own gazette, 

The day and the night, morning 
and evening, the sun, moon, and 
stars, the seasons, the sea, the shore, 
the sky, the clouds, the storm and 
tempest, the battle and war, have 
been subjects of poetic description, 
from age to..age, since the earliest 
times, with much sameness of ideas 
and similarity of manner. Whatmo- 
dern poet, of talent and celebrity, 
has not copied from Ovid, and Virgil, 
Horace, and Homer? While poet- 
asters, incapable of plagiarising from 
classic originals, are content to fol- 
low inferior masters, - 

If what has been said be true, 
plagiarism and want of originality 
ae no peculiarities in composition, 
If they are faults, like many other 
human foibles, they are common. 
The critic may allege that prevalence 
dferroris a bad apology for its in- 
dulgence : a multitude of thieves will 
tot justify dishonesty. True. But 
why should one poor plagiarist be 
singled out from the crowd, and the 
hueand cry of catch the thief be 
raised against him ; while many of 
his contemporaries and predecessors, 
more or less chargeable with the 
ame crime, have been allowed to 
Year the laurel, and compliment 
themselves with all the honours of 
Syention, originality, and genius? 


S.E. 
Roliynahinch, 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ip 


THE ANSWER OF JOHN MILTON TO THE 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PRESKY* 
TERY OF BELFAST, PUBLISHED AT 
PAGE 95 OF OUR LAST NUMBER. 


E have now to deal, though in 
the same country, with ano- 
ther sort of adversaries, in show far 
different, in substance much what 
the same. These write themselves 
the Presbytery of Belfast, a place 
better known by the name of a late 
barony, than by the fame of these 
men’sdoctrine or ecclesiastical deeds ; 
whose obscurity till now never came 
to our hearing. And surely we 
should think this their representment 
far beneath considerable, who have 
neglected and passed over the like 
unadvisedness of their fellows in 
other places more near us, were it 
not to observe in some particulars 
the sympathy, good intelligence, and 
joint pace which they go in the 
North of Ireland, with their co- 
partening rebels in the South, driv. 
ing on the same interest to lose us 
that Kingdom, that they may gain 
it themselves, or at least share in 
the spoil : though the other be open 
enemies, these pretended brethren. 
The introduction of their manifest 
out of doubt must be zealous ; “ their 
duty,” they say, “to God and his 
people, over whom he hath made 
them overseers, and for whom they 
must give account.” What mean 
these men? Is the Presbytery of 
Belfast, a small town in Ulster, of so 
large extent that their voices cannot 
serve to teach duties in the congre- 
gation which they oversee, without 
spreading and divulging to all paris 
far beyond the diocese of Patrick or 
Columba, their written representa- 
tion, under the subtle pretence of 
feeding their own flock ? Or do 
they think to overseg or undeftake 










































to give an account for all to whom 
their paper sends greeting? St. Paul 
to the elders of Ephesus thinks it suf- 
ficient to give charge, “that they 
take heed to themselves, and to the 
flock,” over which they were made 
overseers ; beyond those bounds he 
enlarges not their commission. And 
surely when we put down Bishops, 
and put up Presbyters, which the 
most of them have made use of to 
enrich and exalt themselves, and 
turn the first heel agatast their bene- 
factors, we did not think that one 
classic fraternity so obscure and so 
remote, should involve us, and all 
state affairs, within the censure and 
jurisdiction of Belfast, upon pretence 
of overseeing their own charge. 

We very well know that church- 
censures are limited to church-mat- 
ters, aud these within the compass 
of their own province, or to say 
more truly of their own congrega- 
tion : that affairs of state are not for 
their meddiing, as we could urge 
even from their own invectives and 
protestations against the Bishops, 
wherein they tell them with much 
fervency, that ministers of the gos- 
pel, neither by that by function, nor 
any other which they ought accept, 
have the least warrant to be prag- 
matical in the state, 

Aud surely in vain were Bishops 
tor these and other causes lorbid to 
sit aud vote in the House, if these 
men out of the Llouse, and without 
vote shall claim and be permitted 
more license on their Presbyterial 
stouls, to breed continual disturbance 
by interposing in the commonwealth, 
Rut seeing that now, since their 
heaving out the prelates to heave in 
themselves, they devise new ways 
to bring both ends together which 
will never meet ; that is to say, their 
former doctrine with their present 
doings, as “ that they cannot else 
teach magistrates and subjects their 
duty, and ihat they have besidesaright 
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themselves to speak as members at 
the commonwealth.” Letthem know 
that there is a wide difference be. 
tween the general exhortation to jus. 
tice and obedience, which in this 
point is the utmost of their duty, and 
the state-disputes wherein they are 
now grown such busy bodies, tg 
preach of titles, interests, and altera. 
tions in government ; more than ou; 
Saviour himself, or any of his Apos. 
tles ever took upon them, though the 
title both of Caesar and of Herod, and 
what they did in matters of state, 
might have then admitted contro 
versy enough. 

Next, for their civil capacities, we 
are sure that pulpits and church 
assemblies, whether elassical or pro- 
vincial, never were intended or al. 
lowed by wise magistrates, no nor 
by him that sent them, to advance 
such purposes, but that as members 
of the commonwealth they ough 
to mix with other commoners, and 
in that temporal body to assume no- 
thing above other private persons, or 
otherwise than in an usual and legal 
manner: not by distinct remon- 
strances and representments, as if 
they were a tribe and party by them- 
selves, which is the next immediate 
way to make the church lift a hom 
against the state, and clam an abso- 
lute and undepending jurisdictiou, 
as from like advantage and occasion 
(to the trouble of all Christendom,) 
the Pope hath for many ages done; 
and not only our Bishops were 
climbing after him, but our Pres 
byters also, as by late experiment 
we find. Of this representation, 
therefore, we can esteem and judge 
no other than of a slanderous and 
seditious libel, sent abroad by a sort 
of incendiaries, to delude and make 
the better way under the cunning 
and plausible name of a Presbytery. 

A second reason of their repre 
senting is, “that they consider the 
dependance of that Kingdom upo 
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Fogland,” which is another shame- 
jess uateuth that ever they consider- 
ed; as their own actions will de- 
clare, by conniving, and in their 
silence partaking with those in Ul- 
ster, Whose obedience by what we 
have yet heard, stands dubious, and 
with an eye of conformity rather to 
the north, than to that part where 
they owe their subjection ; and this 
in all likelihood by the inducement 
and instigation of these representers, 
who are so far from considering their 
dependance on England, as to pre- 
sume at every word to term proceed- 
ings of Parliament, “ the insolencies 
of asectarian party, and of private 
men.” Despising dominion, and 
speaking evil of dignities, which hy- 
pocritically they would seem to dis- 
suade others from ; and not fearing 
the due correction of their superiors, 
that may in fit season overtake them. 
When as the least consideration of 
their dependance on England would 
have kept them better in their duty. 

The third reason which they use, 
makes against them: The remem- 
brance how God punished the con- 
tempt of their warning last year up- 
on the breakers of covenant; where- 
asthe next year after they forgot the 
warning of that punishment hanging 
over their own heads for the very 
same transgression, their manifest 
breach of covenant by this seditious 
representation, accompanied with 
the doubtful obedience of that pro- 
vince which represents it. 

And thus we have their preface 
supported with three reasons; two 
of them notorious falsities, and the 
third against themselves; and two 
examples, the Province of London, 
and the Commissioners of the Kirk 
Assembly. But certainly, if can- 
onical examples bind not, much less 
do apocryphal. 

Proceeding to avouch the trust 
Pat upon them by God, which is 
Plainly proved to be none of this 
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nature, “ They would not'be lookel 
upon as sowers of sedition, or authors 
of divisive motions;’’ their record, 
they say, is in Heaven, aad their 
truth and honesty no man knows 
where. For is not this a shameless 
hypocrisy, and of mere wolves in 
sheep’s cloathing, to sow sedition in 
the ears of all men, and to face us 
down in the very act, that they are 
authors of no such matter? But let 
the sequel both of their paper, and 
the obedience of the place wherein 
they are, determine. 

Nay, while we are yet writin 
these things, and foretelling all men 
the rebellion which was even then 
designed in the close purpose of 
these unhallowed priestlings, at the 
very time when with their lips they 
disclaimed all sowing of sedition, 
news is brought, and too true, that 
the Scottish inhabitants of that pro. 
vince are actually revolted, and 
have not only beseiged in London- 
derry those forces which were to 
have fought against Ormond, and 
the Irish rebels ; but have in a man- 
ner declared with them, and begun 
open war against the Parliament; 
and allthis by the incitement and 
illusions of that unchristian syna- 
gogue at Belfast, who yet dare 
charge the Parliament, that “ not- 
withstanding specious pretences, yet 
their actings do evidence, that they 
love a rough garment to deceive.” 
The deceit we own nut, but the com. 
parison, by whatat firstsight may seem 
alluded, we except: for that hair 
roughness assumed won Jacob the 
birthright, both temporal and eters 
nal; and God, we trast, hath so 
disposed the mouth of these Balaams, 
that coming to curse, they have stum- 
bled into a kind of blessing, and 
compared our actings to the faithful 
act of that patriarch, 

But if they mean, as more pro- 
bably their meaning was, that rough 
garment spoken of by Zach.13-—4, we 


































may then behold the pityful store of 
learning and theology, which these de- 
ceivers have thought sufficient to up- 
hold their credit withthe people, who, 
though the rancour that levens them, 
have somewhat quickened the com- 
mon drawling of their pulpit elocu- 
tion, yet for want of stock enough 
in Scripture-phrase, to serve the ne- 
cessary uses of their malice, they 
are become so liberal, as to part 
freely with their own budge-gowns 
from off their backs, and bestow 
them on the magistrate as a rough 
arment to deceive ; rather than, not 
£. furnished with a reproach, though 
never so improper, never so obvious 
to be turned upon themselves. For 
but with but half an eye cast upon 
that text, any man will soon discern 
that rough garment to be their own 
coat, their own livery, the ver 
badge and cognizance of such false 
prophets asthemselves. Who, when 
they understand, or even seriously 
miud the beginning of that 4th verse, 
may “ be ashamed every one of his 
lying vision,” and may justly fear 
that foregoing denouncement to such 
“(as speak lies in the name of the 
Lord,” verse 3, lurking under the 
rough garment of outward rigour and 
formality, whereby they cheat the 
simple. So that this rough garment 
to deceive we bring you once again, 
grave Sirs, into your own vestry ; 
or, with Zachary, shall not think 
much to fit it to your own shoulders, 
To bestow aught in good earnest on 
the magistrate, we know your clas- 
sic priestship is to grapple, for ye 
are always begging: and for this 
rough gown to deceive, we are con- 
fident ye cannot spare it; it is your 
Sunday’s gown, your every day 
gown, your only gown, the gown 
of your faculty ; your divining gown ; 
to take it from you were sacrilege. 
Wear it, therefore, and possess it 
ourselves, most grave and reverend 
Garmelites, that all men both young 
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and old, as we hope they will shor. 
ly, may yet better know ye, and 
distinguish ye by it; and give to 
your rough gown, wherever the 
meet nt, whether in pulpit, classes 
or provincial Sy aod, the precedency 
and the pre-eminence of deceiving, 

They charge us next, that we 
have broken the covenant, and loads 
ed it with slighting reproaches, For 
the reproaching, let them answer 
that are guilty, whereof the state, 
we are sure, cannot be accused, 
For the breaking, let us hear where. 
in. “ In labouring,” say they, « to 
establish by law a universal tolera. 
tion of all religions.” This touches 
not the state; for certainly were 
they so minded, they need not [a 
bour it, but do it, having power in 
their hands; and we know of no act, 
as yet, past to that purpose. But 
suppose it done, wherein is the co- 
venant broken? The covenant en- 
joins us to endeavour the extirpa 
tion first of Popery and prelacy, 
then of heresy, schism, and pro- 
phaneness, and whatsoever shall be 
found contrary to sound doctrine, 
and the power of Godliness. . And 
this we cease not to do by all effect. 
ual and proper means: but these 
divines might know, that to extir- 
pate all these things can be no work 
of the civil sword, but of the spirit. 
ual, which is the word of God, 

No man well in his wits, endea- 
vouring to root up weeds out of his 
ground, instead of using a spade, 
will take a mallet ora beetle, -Nor 
doth the covenant any way engage 
us to extirpate, or to prosecute the 
men, but the heresies and errors in 
them, which we tell these divines, 
and the rest that understand not 
belongs chiefly to their own function, 
in the diligent preaching and insist- 
ing upon sound doctrine, in the con- 
futing, not the railing down errors, 
encountering both in public and pri 
vate conference, and by the power 
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sftrath, not of pérsecution, subda- 
ing those authors of heretical opi- 
sions, and lastly in the spiritual exe- 
cytion of Church discipline within 
their own congregations, In all 
these ways we shall assist them, fa- 
yourthem, and as far as appertains 
to us, join with them, and more- 
over, not tolerate the free exercise 
of any religion, which shall be found 
absolutely contrary to sound doc- 
rine, or the power of Godliness ;* 
for the conscience, we must have 
patience till. it be within our verge. 
And thus doing, we shall believe to 
have kept.exactly all that is required 
fom us by the covenant. Whilst 
they, by their seditious practices a- 
gainst us, than which nothing for 
the present can add more assistance 
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*Such was the state of twilight of this 
period, that even John Milton very im- 
perfectly understood the doctrine of reli- 
gious liberty. Even now, the morning 
light is only breaking ; we have not yet 
full clear day. Let us hope, however, 
that the dark clouds which at present 
thade our horizon, will speedily clear up. 
Let us contrast John Milton, with a lumi- 
uaty of the present day. 

*Toleration, without allowing any ca- 
pability of enjoying civil power, is toper- 
mit aman to live indeed, but to render life 
a burden, by tying his hands and feet; it is 
wtting upon him a mark of jealousy, if not 
of disgrace, and bidding him to wear 
his badge of humiliation in the face of his 
neighbours. 

“ Toleration, properly so called, as that 
word, in its most extensive and liberal 
wense, imports, is infinitely short of the 
true Christian principle ; that no Christian 
thould hold his Christian liberty at the 
will of another. The term, therefore, 
though it has long passed as of sterling va- 
‘ve, 1s, in truth, of very questionable au- 
thority, and of very suspicious tendency. 
expresses the dependence of one man 
‘pon another, to do’a particular act, in 
which that other has no right to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, by compulsion or 
eduction,” [Dr. Disney's Remarks on the 
Bishop of Lincoln's Charge. | 

. B.M.M. 
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or advantage to those bloody rebels 
and papists in the South, will be 
found most pernicious covenant- 
breakers themselves, and as deep in 
that guilt as those of their own na- 
tion the last year; the warning of 
whose ill success, like men ~ 
ed for the same judgment, they mi- 
serably pervert to an encouragement 
in the same offence, if not a far 
worse; for now they have joined in- 
terest with the Irish rebels, who 
have ever fought against the cove- 
nant, whereas their countrymen the 
year before made the covenant their 
plea. But as it is a peculiar mercy 
of God to his people, while they re- 
main his, to preserve them from 
wicked confederations: so it is a 
mark and punishment of hypocrites 
to be driven at length to mix their 
cause, and the interest of their cove. 
nant with God’s enemies. 

And whereas they affirm that the 
tolerating of all religions in the man- 
ner that we tolerate them, is an ins 
novation ; we must acquaint them 
that we are able to make it good, if 
need be, both by Scripture and the 
primitive fathers, and the frequent 
assertion of whole churches and Proe 
testant states in their remonstrances 
and expostulations against the Popish 
tyranny over souls. And what force 
of argument do these doctors bring 
to the contrary ? But we have long 
observed to what pass the bold igno- 
rance and sloth of our clergy tends 
no léss now than in the Bishops days, 
to make their bare sayings and cen- 
sures authentic with the people, 
though destitute of any proof or ar- 
gument. But thanks be to God they 
are discerned. 

Their next impeachment is, “that 
we oppose the Presbyterial govern- 
ment, the hedge and bulwark of reli» 
gion.’ Which all the land knows 
to be a most impudent falsehoad, 
having established it with all frees 
dom, wherever it hath been desired, 
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Nevertheless as we perceive it aspir- 
ing to be a compulsive power upon 
all, without exception in parochial, 
classical, and provincial hierarchies, 
or to require the fleshly arm of ma- 
guareey in the execution of a spiritual 

iscipline, to punish and amerce by 
any corpora) infliction those whose 
consciences cannot be edified by what 
authority they are compelled, we 
hold it no more to be “ the hedge and 
bulwark of religion,” than the Popish 
and Prelatical courts, or the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

But we are told, “we embrace 
Paganism and Judaism in the arms 
of toleration.” A most audacious ca- 
lumny! And yet while we detest 
Judaism, we know ourselves com- 
manded by St. Paul, Rom. 11. to re- 
spect the Jews, and by all means to 
endeavour their conversion. 

Neither was it ever sworn in the 
covenant to maintain an universal 
Presbytery in England, as they false- 
ly. allege, but in Scotland against 
the common enemy, if our aid were 
called for: being left free to reform 
our own country according to the 
word of God, and the example of 
best reformed churches; from which 
rule we are not yet departed. 

But here, utterly forgetting to be 
ministers of the Gospel, they pre- 
sume to open their mouths, not in 
the spirit of meckness, as like dis- 
sembiers, they pretend, but with as 
much devilish malice, impudence, 
and falsehood, as any Irish rebel 
could have uttered ; and from a bar- 
barous nook of Ireland, brand us with 
the extirpation of laws and liberties ; 
things which they seem as little to 
understand, as aught that belongs to 
good letters or humanity. 

“ ‘That we seized on the person of 
the King;” who was surrendered 
into our hands an enemy and cap- 
tive, by. our own subordinate and 
paid army of Scots in England. 
Nest, “our imprisoning many mem- 


bers of the house.” As if it were 
impossible they should deserve it, 
conspiring and bandying against the 
public good: which to the other 
part appearing, and, with the power 
they bad, not resisting, had been a 
manifest desertion of theix trust and 
duty. No question but it is as good 
and necessary to expel rotten mem 
bers out of the house, as to banish 
delinquents out of the land; and the 
reason holds as well in forty as in 
five. And if they be yet more, the 
more dangerous is their number, 
They had no privilege to sit there, 
and vote home the author, the im. 
penitent author of al! our miseries to 
freedom, honour, and royalty, for a 
few fraudulent, if not destructive, 
concessions. Which that they went 
about to do, how much more clear it 
was to all men, so much the more 
expedient, and important to the 
commonwealth was their speed 
seizure and. exclusion ; and no breac 
of any just privilege, but a breach 
of their knotted faction, And here 
they cry out, “ An action without 
parallel in any age.” So heartily 
we wish all men were unprejudiced 
in all our actions, as these illiterate 
denouncers never paralleled so much 
of any age as would contribute to 
the tithe of acentury. “ That we 
abolish Parliamentary power, and e 
tablish a Representative instead there- 
of.” Now we have the height ef them, 
these profuund instructors, in the 
midst of their Representation, would 
know the English of a Representa- 
tive, and were perhaps of that 
classis, who heretotore were as much 
staggered at Triennial, 

Thew grand accusation is out 
justice done on the King, which 
that they may prove to be “ without 
rule’ or example,” they venture all 
the credit they have in divine 
human history; and by the sane 
desperate boldness, detect themselves” 
to be egregious liars and impostor 
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weking to abuse the multitude with 
gshow of that gravity and learning 
which never was their portion. Had 
their knowledge been equal to the 
knowlege of avy stupid monk, or ab. 
hot, they would have known at least, 
though ignorant of all things else, the 
jife and acts of him, who first institut- 
edtheir order. But these blockish 
Presbyters of Clandeboy, know not 
that John Knox, who was the first 
funder of Presbytery in Scotland, 
aught professedly the doctrine of 
deposing, and of killing Kings. And 
thus while they deny that any such 
rule can be found, the rule is found 
in their own country, given them by 
their own first Presbyterian insti- 
wor; and they themselves, like ir- 
regular friars walking contrary to 
the rule of their own foundation, 
deserve, for sO gross an ignorance 
aud transgression, to be disciplined 
upon their own stools, Or had their 
reading in history been any, which 
by this we may be confident is none 
at all, or their malice not heightened 
ta blind rage, they never would. 
wrashly have thrown the dice toa 
palpable discovery of their ignorance 
and wantot shame. But wherefore 
pend we two such precious things 
wtime and reason upon priests, the 
most prodigal mis-spenders of tiine, 
ad the scarcest owners of reason ? 
ltissutlicrent we have published our 
delences, given reasons, given ex- 
amples of our justice done; books 
iso have been written to the same 
purpose for men to look on that will; 
that no nation under Heaven but in 
one age or other hath done the fike. 
The difference only is, which rather 
ems to us matter of glory, that 
ey, for the most part, have, with- 
vutform of law, done the deed by 
‘kind martial justice, we by the 
icliberate and well-weighed sen- 
kuce of a legal judicature. 

But they tell us, “ It was against 
the interest and protestation of the 
vELFAST MAG, NO, LVI. 
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kingdom of Scotland. Arid did ex. 
ceedingly well to jcin those two te- 
gether: hereby informing us what 
credit or regard need be viven fn 
England to a Scotch protestation, 
ushered in by a Scotth interest : cet- 
tamly no more than we see is given 
in Scotland ‘to an English deelara- 
tion, declaring the interest of Eng- 
land, If then our interest move 
not them, why should theirs fiove 
us? If they say, we* are’ not all 
ingland; we reply, they are hot all 
Scotland: nay, were the last vear 
80 inconsiderable a part of Séotland, 
as were beholding to this which they 
now term the sectarian army, t6 de- 
fend and rescue them at the charges 
of England, from a stronger party df 
their own countrymén, in whose 
esteem they were no better that 
sectarians themselves. But they add, 
« It was ayainst the former declara- 
tions of both kingdoms,” to seize or 
proceed against the King, We are 
certain, that no such declarations of 
both kingdoms, as derive not their 
full force from the sense and meane 
ing of the covenant, can be pro- 
duced. : 

And if they plead against us the 
covenant, “ To preserve aid defend 
his person ;” we ask them briefly, 
whether they take the covenant {6 
be absolute or conditional? If ab- 
solute, then suppose the King to 
have committed all prodigious crimes 
and impicties against God, or nature, 
or whole nations, hé must neverthe- 
less be sacred from all violent touch. 
Which absurd opinion, how can it 
live in any man’s reason, either nas 
tural or rectified, we much marvel, 
Sintce God declared his anger as ite 
petuous for the savitia of King Bene 
hadid, though surrendering himself 
at mercy, as for the killing of Nae 
both. If it be conditional, in the 
preservation and defence of religion, 
arid the people’s liberty, then cer- 
tainly to také away his life, being 
be 










































dangerous, and pernicious to both 
these, was no more a breach of the 
covenant, than for the same reason 
at Edinburgh to behead Gordon, the 
Marquis Huntley. By the same 
covenant, we made vow Lo assist and 
defend all those that should enter 
with us into this league; not abso- 
lutely, but in the maintenance and 
pursuing thereof. If therefore no 
man else ever Were so mad, as to 
claim from bence an impunity from 
all justice, why shouid any for the 
King ? whose life, by other articles 
of the same covenant, was forfeit. 
Nay, if common sense had not led us 
to such a clear interpretation, the 
Scotch commissioners themselves 
might boast to have been our 
first teachers ; who, when they 
drew to the malignance which 
brought forth that perfidious last 
year’s irruption against all the bands 
of covenant, or christian neighbour- 
hood, making their hollow plea the 
defence of bis Majesty’s person, they 
were constrained, by their own guil- 
tiness, to leave out that following 
morsel, that would have choaked 
them,.the “ preservation and defence 
of true religion, and our liberties,” 
And questionless in the preservation 
of these, we are bound as well, both 
by the covenant, and before the co- 
venant, to preserve and defend the 
person of any private man, and the 
person and authority of any inferior 
magistrate. So that this article, ob- 
jected with such vehemence against 
us, Contains not an exception of the 
King’s person, and authority, todo 
by privilege what wickeduess he 
list, and be defended, as some fancy, 
but an express testification .of our 
loyalty ; and the plain words, with- 
out wresting, will beay as much, 
that we bad no thoughts agaist his 
person, Or just power, provided they 
might cousist with the preservation 
and detence of true religion, and 
eur libertics. But to these bow 
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hazardous his life was, will be need. 
less to repeat so often. It may suf- 
fice, that while he was in custody 
where we expected his repentance, 
. ’ 
his remorse at last, and compassion 
of all the innocent &'tod shed al. 
ready, and hereafter likely to be 
shed for his mere wilfulness, he 
made no other ase of our continual 
forbearance, our humblest petitions 
and obtestations at his feet, butto 
sit contriving and fomenting new 
plots against us, and as his own 
phrase was, playing his own game 
upon the miseries of his people: of 
which we desire no other view at 
present, than these articles of peace 
with the rebels, and the rare game 
likely to ensue from sucha cast of his 
cards. And then let men reflecta 
little upon the slanders and reviles 
of these wretched priests, and judge 
what modesty, what truth, what com 
science, what any thing fit form 
nisters, or we might say reasonable 
men, can barbour in them. For 
what they began in shamelessness 
and malice, they conelyde in frenzy, 
throwing ont a ‘alten rhapsody 
of proverbs, quite fron: the purpase; 
and with as much comeliness.as when 
Saul prophecied. ‘For castingvoll, 
as he did bis garments, all modesty 
andmeekness wherewith the langeage 
of ministers ought to be clothed, 
speaking especially to their supreme 
magistrate, they talk at random, of 
servants reigning, servants riding, 
and wonder bow the earth can beat 
them. Either these. men imagine 
themselves to. be marvellously high 
set and exalted in the chair of Bel 
fast, to vouchsafe the Parliament of 
Euglaud no better style than servants, 
or else their bigh notion, which we 
rather believe fails as jow as cout 
parasitism, supposing all men to be 
servants, but the King. And then 
all their pains taken to seem 30 We 
in proverbing. serves but toconel 
theim dywaright slaves; and 
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alge of their own proverb falls re- 
verse upon themselves, - For as “ de- 
light is not seemly for fools,’ much 
lass high words to come from base 
minds. Whatthey are for ministers, 
ot how they crept into the fold, 
whether at the window, or through 
the wall, or who set them there so 
haughty in the pontifical see of Bel- 
fst, we know not. But this we 
nther have cause to wonder, if the 
earth can bear this unsufferable in- 
glency of upstarts, who from a 

und, which is not their own, dare 
xnd such defiance to the sovereign 
Magistracy of England, by whose 
aithority, and in whose right they 
inhabit there. By their actions, we 
might rather judge them to be a 
generation of highland thieves and 
red-shanks, who being neighbourly 
admitted, not as the Saxons by merit 
of their warfare against our ene- 
mies, but by the courtesy of Eng- 
land, to hold possessions in our pros 
vince, a country better than their 
own, have, with worse faith than 
those Heathens, proved ungrateful 
and treacherous guests to their best 
friends and entertainers. And let 
them take heed, lest while their si- 
lence, as to these matters, might 
have kept them blameless and se- 
cure under those proceedings which 
they so feared to partake in, that 
these their treasonable attempts and 
practices have not involved them 
ma far worse guilt of rebellion; 
and (notwithstanding that fair de- 
hortatory from joining with malig- 
pants) in the appearance, of a co-in- 
terest and partaking with the Irish 
ebels, Against whom, though by 
themselves pronounced to be the 
tuemigs of God, they go not out to 
battle, as they ought, but rather by 


these their doings, assist and become 
ass0clates. * 
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* For the opinions advanced in this let- 
M,we do not censider ourselves re- 


H. in Answer to X. 
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H. IN ANSWBR TO X, 
(See Magazine for Oct. last, p. 267.) 
"PRE pitched cap, the lash and the 


halter, unconstitutionally used 
by the merciless soldier, goaded on 
the open-hearted and_ hospitable 
Wexfordian peasant, to a cruel and 
barbarous retaliation, The ill-judge- 
ed reproach and subsequent inatten- 
tion of a “dominant faction in the 
Synod of Ulster,” to the just claims 
of Dr. Dickson, provoked him to an 
unbounded censure on that church, 
which he declares to be the only one 
inthe Kingdom with which he could 
conscientiously associate. 

Permit me then to put it to the 
candour of X., whether his unquali- 
fied epithets, as well as the unfound- 
ed assertions of him and his KinprED 
spirit who writes the “ Retrospect 
of Politics,” ought snot to banish 
every member of the Synod of Ulster 
from the list of subscribers to an 
otherwise, in many instances, valu- 
able Magazine. 

Iam far from asserting that the 
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sponsible ; but we merely give it as a lite- 
rary curiosity, coming from the pen of the 
great John Milton. Still less do we de- 
fend the coarse language he uses. But such 
was the manner of the times, It is mate 
ter of rejoicing that we live in more polish- 
ed and enlightened times, when even the 
language of controversy is, with only a 
few exceptions, softened down, and if gen- 
tleness does not reign, at least politeness 
rubs off many asperities, To what pre- 
ceding age of the world would a reflecting 
man have given the preference to have 
existed in, rather than to the present ? 
Even although the present age has many 
glaring defects, and vices, still we are in 
a progressive state, and it is hoped a bet- 
ter age will succeed. Philosophers, unlike 
poets, place their golden age in a future 
era of the world, 
B.M.M. 
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Svnod of Ulster is a spotiess church, 
I see in it several things worthy of 
blame ; yet I still view it as possess- 
ing a comparative excellence; and 
therefore it was that | caiied upoa 
X. in my first answer to him, to give 
tothe public a just statement of that 
church 

Has hedoneso? No. Although 
I proved, in contradiction to his ase 
seruon, that the government agent 
can neither add to wor diminish any 
clergyman’s bounty, therefore he has 
no oficial influence in the Synod as 
money agent, Although I proved 
that the people had as full a share in 
the pegociation wiih government for 
the late augmentation of bounty as 
the clergy. And although I clearly 
demonstrated to him, that the civil 
inagistrate by compact has no in- 
fluence over the Synod, and that the 
rights of elders, if duly exercised, 
secure the independence of the Presby- 
terian church trom the tyranny, both 
of the magistrate-and its ownclergy ; 
yet X, in his reply, by a verbosit 
imdicating that argument had fatled 
him, ap plies to ihe Synod the epi- 
thets of ** parasitical,” “ trackling to 
temporal authority,’ &e &c. But 
until X. shall accompany his asser- 
tions with argument, | must agree 
with the youth who supposed that a 
rioisy and impassioned antagonist 
Was a vanjushed ove 

I leave u to. the world to judge, 
whether the reply. of X. contains. in 
it much more. than an eloquent dis- 


play of verbiage, supplied by his 


great and enviable talents. 


“In arguing too the parson own’d his 
skill, 
For e’en though vanquished he could 
argue still,” 


Although I. might feel amused at 
X.’s ingenuity in putting John Knox 
into wires, yet I question whether 
that substantial reformer, weald, be 
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gratified by his conversion of him, 
1uto.a puppet. 

Certainly he “who never feared 
the face of man,” as Earl Morton 
said, of him who never flattered op 
spoke falsely in his life, mucht to 
writhe indignant at being pourtraved 
as uttering falsehood, by X? S aU 
matical distortion of him, when he 
rakes him deny, being dead, what 
his living hand wrote and witnessed! 

] again assert that John Knox both 
petitioned for a Royal bounty, and 
enjoyed it; and what will astonish 
many others in the world, as well as 
X., he and his brethren enjoyed it 
in the way of classification too, 
Three classes : the lowest bad from 
Queen Mary one bundred marks, o¢ 
£66 13s. 4d, 5 the second class 
three hundred marks, or / .200 ster 
ling ; and the third class, including 
the superintendents, and some of the 
more eminent clergy, had a still 
higher bounty! But X. denies these 
statements, and forces John Knox 
to call them “ trash.” 

If the unbending Knox were liv- 
ing, X. would. not so easily mould 
him into a nose of wax. He had 
a will of his own, and X. may see 
him speaking for himself, if he will 
take the trouble to consult Knox's 


own “ History of the Reformation,” 


London printed, 1644, at the 32ist 
page, where he describes the Queen, 
by the consent of her council, orders 
ing certain sums to be levied, that 
she might sustain the reformed minis: 
ters at her discretion. 

At page 325, X. will see that she 
divided them into three classes, as I 
bave stated He also says, at page 
434, that they had enjoyed that 
beunty for three years, where he 
likewise tells us, they supplicated to 
have it coptinved, How then can 
X. say, * Knox never acted the pe 
ritioner to Queen Mary of Scotiand?” 
Knox himself conteadicts X. + forte 
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jeclares-in the 427th page of his his- 
tory, that the General Assembly (of 
which he was ane,) sent four of their 
number to the Queen, to plead re- 
lief, when they were not paid their 
bounty! He tells us also, page 424, 
that the ministers of the reformed 
church sent a deputation, complain- 
ing that the stipend ordered by het 
Majesty had been wath-holden, and 
humbly craving that w might be paid, 
Convinced by such indubitable au- 
thority, I think L see X., in the 
exercise of candour and duty, solemn- 
ly retracing his steps towards the 
venerable portrait ; submussively 
bowing; and with physical polite- 
ness begging he will accept his best 
apology for misrepresenting bim ! 
But while X..is on his legs, and 
before he resumes his sofa, I think 
he had better make the hoary Divine 
qnother apology. XX. asserts, “ the 
Covenanters were not in existence 
during the life of Knox; nor was 
the covenant entered into ull, he be- 
lieves, twenty years after his death.” 
Knox positively asserts. the very con- 
wary, as may be. seen, to X.’s. Cone, 
viction, by consulting the same His- 
tory, page 110, where he states, the 
substance of the firsi COVENANT, aad 
mentions its subscribers, Also, page 


_ 150, where in hike manner he men- 


tions the second covenant. There 
was also a third and fourth, covenant 
in Knox's aifetime, as may be seen 
from bis history, page 240,. I own, 
however, that the spirit and princi- 
pleof the covenanis.in those days, 
Were not the same as those used by 
the enemies of toleration in Ours, nor 
Were the solemn sacraments profaned 
by blending with them polztical co- 
venants, 

Bat. if X. owes an apology to a 
Yenerable departed. Divine, 1 cone 
ewe be ouvht to whisper his frieod, 
the writer of the ‘ Retrospect of 
Politics,” for January, that he owes 
“ne to the living clery of the Synod 
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of Ulster, for describing them as 
joining in confederacy with those of 
the Establishment, and others, in 
with-holding from the Catholic his 
natural and unatienable birth right. 
L assert without scruple, that I know 
more of the 190 ministers, Compos- 
ing the Synod of Uister, than X., or 
his BeTrer seve, the writer of the 
Retrospect ; and I pledge my truth, 
that I have not heard of one of that 
number, who either signed, or ex 
cited others tosign the Anti-Catholic 
petition! If there be any such, I 
hope their infamy will be recorded ! 
I know a considerable number ef 
them who have signed the Catholic 
petition, tn opposition to the “ scourge 
of tongues,” and other personal suf- 
ferings! 

That Synod, so often ill-treated in 
the language of the Magazine, at 
its last meeting, expressed unequivoe 
cally its sense of the myhts of con- 
science, and of private judgment, 
iu the case of Mr. Adams, of Clare, 
who signed that petition. They dix 
missed the memorial of his low- mince 
ed persecutors ! 

Was this parasitica] flatiery ? Was 
this truckling to temporal! authority ? 
To the knowledge of HH. several mi- 
nisters of the Synod nébly resisted 
the solicitations of the establishment, 
as well as the threats of the agents | 
aud underlings of those exalted. at 
the right hana of power, when they 
either insisted or requested they 
should read from their pulpits the 
Anti-Catholic petition, and procure 
signatures. 

And shall such characters wither 
under the indiscriminating and deso- 
lating blast of calumny? Is this the 
way to cheer the sufferer, or fan the 
expiring flame of liberty ? 

X. then is called upon to give the 
Synod of Ulster itsdue, whilst H. has 
no objection he should exact ail that 
is due trom that Synod, H, 

19th February, 1813. 
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Che Wnepector, 
: NO. I. 


HE manners, customs, and cha- 

racters of mankind, are subjects 
worthy of serious consideration, and 
to a thinking mind may become 
sources of very useful instruction. 
The sense of this has induced me 
totake up the pen for the good of 
my country, and as any, thing 
which may tend to the advance- 
ment of morality is of importance, I 
propose here to record my observae 
tions fur the benefit of all whom it 
may concern, But perhaps it may 
be necessary, from a skort sketch of 
myself, to show that my observations 
nay be worth recording, and that 
from my situation and dispositions, 
Iam qualified to improve or enter- 
tain my readers. Know then, all to 
whom, such knowledge is desirable, 
that Lam one of those people, who 
having nv business of their own to 
mind, turn their attention to the 
affairs of their neighbours, and nar- 
rowly inspect their conduct. Pos- 
sessed of a tolerable good taste for 
doing nothing, and having a pretty 
turn for observation and remark, | 
have hitherto lived a spectator of 
mavkind, without any inclination to 
engage in the bustling scenes of life. 
1 mingle with people of different 
descriptions, glide into various kinds 
of company, aud while L participate 
in their pleasures, and joi in their 
conviviahty, I let slip no opportu- 
nity of diving into their characters, 
and penetrating the motives of their 
actions. 1 can discern the seeds of 
vanity, and the springs of ambition ; 
I can discover the germ of bumanity, 
and the dawnings of a philanthropic 
mind. Accustomed to survey, not 
the outside merely, 1 can strip the 
affluent and vain of thew gaudy ap- 
parel, and cag consider hanour and 
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principle abstracted from the tater. 


ed robes which seemed to obscure 
their lustre. I have often removed 
the rubbish, and unexpectedly diy 
covered the gem; I have unlocked 
the gilded casket, and very frequent. 
iy found it empty. These observa. 
tions, if not always accompanied 
with pleasure, are at least produc. 
tive of advantage ; they teach me to 
“ honour merit, though in rags, and 
scorn the proud dishonest knave in of. 
fice’? But in a particular manner, 
my attention has been turned to 
what many would suppose a very 
difficult task, the study of female 
minds and dispositions. In this em. 
ployment, I have experienced plea. 
sure, and sometimes, I must confess, 
have met with disappointment, 
When I contemplate a form of grace. 
ful symmetry, and a face glowing 
with the soft tinge of beauty, I am 
pleased, but when under this dazzling 
exterior, I behold a mind distorted 
with affectation, and a disposition 
perverted by vanity, 1 turn my gaze 
from the splendid bauble, and termi. 
nate my scrutiny witha sigh. When 
beneath a more homely countenance, 
and: less engaging figure, | discern an 
expanded heart, a generous mind, 
a bosom fraught with modesty, anda 
soul unconscivus of its stiperior quali- 
ties,every feature brightenstomy eye, 
every expression charms my ear, and 
I acknowledge the unrivalled  per- 
fection of virtue. 1 would by no 
means, however, insinuate tha 
beauty is always accompanied with 
affectation, or that haughitiness is the 
result of personal charms; far from 
it, it has trequeutty been my beppy 
portion to see the loveliest face aik 
mated by the purest mind, and the 
most elegant form rendered irresi 
tibty striking, by a bewitching sim- 
plicity of manners, But I would 
here observe, that my remarks have 
not been made in digh life, nor my 
reflections on people of rank 5 see 
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circles [never enter, to such com- 
pany J dare not approach ; village 
scenes alone have occupied my con- 
templations. But even in villages 
we have abstracts of high life; and 
themanners of the great are there 
represented in miniature. If, there- 
fore, in my delineations of charac- 
ter, something approaching to fa- 
shionable refinement may be met 
with, let it be remembered, that 
the principle of imitation operates 

rhaps more universally, and more 
powerfully, than any other, that its 
influence is felt, even by those in 
the lowest spheres of life, and that, 
of course, the conduct and manners 
of the court, will, by a regular 
gradation, descend to, and be awk- 
wardly displayed by the inhabitants 
ofthe cottage. The female mind, 
particularly, from its melting soft- 
ness and tender susceptibility, is 
more easily captivated with the na- 
tive charms of virtue, or more apt 
tobe led astray by the gaudy trap- 
pings of folly, and while its graces 
shall be portrayed with due faith- 
fulness, its errors shall also be ex- 
posed, and thus rendered a warning 
to others. But not only to * catch 
the living mannersas they rise,” has 
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been my study, I have énspected not on- 
ly men, but things, and can develope 
an infinite variety of scenes, situae 
tions, and circumstances, which 
may afford instruction, or produce 
enterlainment. 

Such then are my pretensions to 
publicity, and if the Proprietors of 
the Belfast Magazine indulge me 
with a page occasionally there, no 
longer shall the result of my obser- 
vations be concealed from the world, 
Borne on their wings, I shall visit 
the closets of the fair, be caressed 
by the gay, and admired by the 
grave. If room is granted me in 
their useful publication, my readers, 
of every description, will find some- 
thing to excite their mirth, or on 
which they may vent their spleen ; 
but personal satire shall never mingle 
its gall with my remarks; no parti- 
ticular person shall curse the moment 
in which the “ Inspector” seized 
the pen; none will be able to say, 
“« Behold the victim of his malice!’ 
“ Folly as it flies” is his game; a» 
gainst jt his arrow is pointed, and he 
wishes for the approbation of those 
alone, who desire its fall. 


JAS, 
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HISTORICAL EULOGY ON THE LATE 
HON. HENRY CAVENDISH, READ AT 
A PUBLIC MEETING OF THE IMPE- 
RIAL INSTITUTE, ON THE OTH OF 


JANUARY, 1812, BY THE CHEVA- 
LIER CUVIER,* 
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* It is honourable to the French charac- 
t: it is honourable to the Republic of 
Letters, to behold, in the midst of a war, 
“which so many circumstances conspire 
: embitter the minds of the hostile nations, 
Se men of letters keep free from that na- 


F the eminent men whose ta- 
lents we are accustomed to ce- 
lebrate in this assembly, there have 
been too many who have had reason 
to learn how to withstand the ob- 
stacles opposed to them by misfor- 
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tionality, which obscures the merits of the 
inhabitants of another country. It is alse 
singular that the eulogium of an English 
votary of science should be first acknow- 
ledged in the French Institute, even before 


his compatriots had paid the debt of jus- 
tice to his memory, 



































































































tune. But be of whom we are about 
to speak, had the stil! scarcer, and 
probably the much greater merit of 
not suffering himself to be overcome 
by vast wealth! Neither his birth, 
which laid open before him the road 
to honours, nor great riches, which 
offered him the attainment of every 
pleasure, could withdraw him from 
his fixed object. He was regardless 
even of glory, or worldly distinc. 
tions, and his only predilection was 
a disinteresied love of trath. But, if 
he deprived himself of what ordinary 
men most highly prize, he was re- 
warded by a magniffeence propor- 
tioned to the purity of the sacrifice. 
All that the sciences have revealed 
to lim seems to contain something 
of the sublimé and wonderful. He 
weighed the earth; he prepared the 
mess of sailing in the air; he- de- 
prived water of its elementary qua- 
itv, by decomposing it; and the 
truth of these doctrines, so new and 
80 apposite to received opinions, he 
proved by evidences still more asto- 
nishing than their discovery, The 
writings in-which he explains them, 
are so many ¢h+f @auvres of science 
and method : they are perfect either 
as a whole or in their details: for no 
other hand has been able to correct 
them, while time has contioually in- 
creased their reputation. In_ short, 
there is nothing of rashness in the 
prediction that his memory will re- 
flect as much lustre on his family as 
he hiniself received from it, and that 
those studies which, perhaps, excit- 
ei! the pity 6r contempt of some of 
his relatives, will transmit his name 
to a period at which his rank, or that 
of his forefathers, will be scarcely 
recollected. ‘The history, indeed, of 
thirty centuries, clearly teaches us, 
that great aud useful truths are the 
only permanent inheritances which 
man ean leave behind him. 
Certainly a genius of this class is 
not in need of eulogy: but it is ne- 
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cessary to hold up such men 4s ex. 
amples to the world} and this wil] 
be our object in sketching the life, 
Or, rather, in presenting an abride. 
ment of the labours of Henry Caves. 
dish, Esq. Member of the Royal So. 
ciety of London, and Foreign Asso. 
ciate of the Imperial Institute of 
France. 

We say an abridgment of his 
works, because he has, in fact, beéeh 
sufficiently wise og fortunate to rem 
der soviety regardless of any thing 
else that concerns him; and, there 
fore, his history contains no incidents 
except his discoveries, which are 
worthy of recording Let po one 
then expect to hear, as a part of this 
great man’s history, that sort of de 
tail which originates in singular or 
varmous adventures. To know at 
once how to enlighten his cotempo 
raries, and to be esteemed by thems 
to possess talents, and yet be re 
specred by criticism ; to be rich, and 
possess family honours without €Xe 
citing envy 5; to preserve his health 
and mental powers after long conti- 
nued and indefatigable labours, are 
a combination of advantages which 
so seldém occur in the life of man, 
that we cannot but feel interested in 
knowing the particulars of these ad- 
vantages, and in studying the causes 
which produced them. 

Mr. Cavendish was born in Lon- 
don, on the tOth of October, 1731. 
His father was Lord Charles Cavens 
dish, likewise a Member of the 
Royal Society, and Trustee of the 
british Museum. 

His family, which traces its de- 
scent from one of the companions of 
William the Conqueror; is amongst 
the most illustrious houses of Great 
Britain. It has, for more than two 
centuries, belonged to, the peerage, 
and William ILL. in 1694, exalted its 
head to the title of Duke of Devouw 
shire. ‘ 


It has been observed ‘that in Eng- 
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land there are more people of qua- 
lity who seriously apply themselves 
% the sciences, or to letters, than 
jnother countries, The fact is, that 
fromthe nature of the government, 
neither birth nor fortune can confer 
distinction upon the possessors, un- 
lessthese are accompanied by talents. 
Hence, it is necessary to prepare the 
young nobility for acquiring gene- 
ral knowledge, by a proper course 
of studies; and, amongst so many 
young men who have the advantages 
of a scientific education, some are 
always found who rather choose to 
employ their faculties in searching 
for imperishable facts, than in mere- 
ly supporting the vacillating interests 
of the hour. 

The whole life of Mr. Cavendish 
is a proof that such a preference 
was implanted in his very’ Sature : 
but domestic example was n®cessary 
to confirm, at an early period, this 
inclination. 

Lord Charles, his father, was also 
alover of the sciences, and has left 
some good observations on natural 
philosophy. It is probable that he 
directed the early studies of his son ; 
but we have no account of the. me- 
thod he adopted in his elementary 
education, nor even of the first at- 
tempts of the young Henry in the 
toad of science. He appeared in it 
suddenly, but nevertheless in such 
a manner as to indicate that he had 
been well instructed. At his very 
commencement iu philosophy, he 
struck into a line before then un- 
known, and gave the signal for the 
arrival of an entirely new epoch. 

We allude to the Dissertation on 
Air, which he laid before the Royal 
Society, in 1766 :* an article, the 
object of which was nothing less than 
fo establish the fact, till then never 
heard of; namely, that.air is not an 
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* Phil. Trans. 1766. P- 141, 
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element ; but that there are several 
kinds of air essentially different. 

From the time of Van Helmont, 
philosophers knew that various bo- 
cies exhale fluids, which resemble 
air by their permanent elasticity. 
Boyle soon found out that they can- 
not serve for respiration ;° Hales 
thought they might be measured ; 
and conceived the means of etfecting 
this point. Brownrigg and Venel 
had shown that certain mineral wa- 
ters derive from them their pungent 
taste: Black had discovered, that, 
by their presence, quick-lime is dis- 
tinguished from lime-stone, as well 
as are the caustic from the common 
alkalis, Macbride at length called 
the attention of physicians towards 
them, by employing them against 
putrefaction : but, amidst all these 
investigations, a sufficient distinc- 
tion had not been made between the 
different sorts of airs: it was not ge- 
nerally believed that they were par- 
ticular substances in their species ; 
and more than one philosopher of 
renown persisted that they were only 
common air, altered by the emana- 
tions of the bodies which furnished 
it; though nobody could precisely 
point out of what these supposed 
emanations consisted. 

Mr. Cavendish, however, gave in 
his paper; and, in a few pages, he 
threw such light on the subject, that 
there was no longer but one opinion. 

He compared, for example, the 
elastic fluid extracted froin lime and 
the alkalis, with that produced by 
fermentation and putrefaction, as 
well as with that which prevails at 
the bottom of we!]s, mines, and pits; 
and he showed that they all possess 
the same properties, and form only 
one and the same fluid, for which 
was afterwards reserved the name of 
fixed air. Ue ascertained the speci- 
fic gravity of this air, and found it 
to be always the same, or greater 
by one-third than that of common 
Ff 














































air; this fact explained why fixed 
oir always fills low places, as well as 
the deleterious effects which it occa: 
tle discovered that this sort 
of air has the property of combining 
with water, and then dissolving lime- 
stone and iron; which ilusirates the 
effects of petrifying waters, of stal- 
actites, and of the presence of iron 
in miveral waters. In short, he con- 
vinced himself that it is precisely 
this same air which is given out on 
the combustion of charcoal, and which 
yenders this kind of combustion so 
dangerous. 

His experiments on inflammable 
air were still more povel and inte- 
resting. Betore the period in ques- 
tion, scarcely any one had given at- 
tention to the sature of this fluid, 
which was known only from the ex- 
plesions which it sometimes caused 
in the mines. Mr Cavendish, how- 
ever, by treating it like fixed air, 
proved that inflammable air is iden- 
tical, and possesses the same pro- 
perties, whether it be obtained from 
the solution of iron, or from that of 
zinc or copper: and amongst these 
properties, he particularly proved it 
to possess that specific gravity, or 
yather rarity, which renders it near- 
ly ten times lighter than common 
air; and of which peculiar qualit 
our brother member, M. Charles, has 
siuce made such a notable applica- 
tion, by rendering aérial travellers 
sate and easy! In short, we may 
say, that, without the discovery of 
Mr. Cavendish, and the application 
of it by M, Charles, the attempt of 
M. de Montgolfier would scarcely 
have been practicable, so numerous 
are the dangers and en:barrassments 
of the aéronaut, if he be obliged to 
keep the common air dilated by 
means of fire, as must be the case 
with all the Montgolfier balloons. 

The labours of Mr. Cavendish re- 
specting airs had, however, far great- 
ef cousejquences, the importance of 


sions, 
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which was speedily discovered. The 
fact, once ascertained, that there 
might exist several elastic fluids, jn. 
variable in their properties, and Spe- 
cifically different in their nature, led 
to the first investigations of Priestley, 
which made known two new kinds 
of fluids, phlogistic and nitrous air, 
Soon after this discovery, men be 
gan to find out in what way the dif. 
ferent airs influenced the phenome- 
na of nature, and to infer, that sys 
tems of philosophy and chemistry, 
established without due regard to 
such powerful and universal agents, 
could not be permanent. The minds 
of philosophers, agitated by impa 
tience and doubts, which formed 
their principal resource, were in a 
sort of fermentation, and each per- 
son endeavoured to give reasons for 
supporung those theories which were 
evidently going to ruin, The intro. 
duction of fixed air amongst the 
acids, by Bergmann, though it sim- 
plified chemistry in a small degree, 
appeared but a slight palliative to 
the radical vice which was now ad- 
milted. 

The science had remained in this 
state for the space of seven years, 
when Lavoisier received the first 
light of his famous doctrine. Hav. 
ing obtained a quantity of fixed air, 
from the reduction of metals by car- 
bon, he concluded, that the calcina- 
tion of metallic substances was no 
thing more than their combination 
with fixed air. A year afterwasds, 
Bayer reduced calces of mercury 
without carbon, in luted vessels, and 
thus sapped the principal foundation 
of the phiogistic theory. Lavoisier 
next examined the air produced by 
these experiments without carbon, 
and found it respirable ; and nearly 
about the same time, Priestley dis- 
covered, that this was precisely the 
part of the atmosphere necessary 
once for respiration and combustio®. 

Lavoisier now made his next step 
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He asserted, that respiration, the 
calcination of metals, and combus- 
tin, are similar Operations, caused 
by the combinations of respirable 
air; that fixed air is the peculiar 

oduct of the combustion of char- 
coal; but the phenomena of solu- 
tions, and the inflaminable air which 
appears on those occasions, were -ot 
yet explained. It required six more 
years to ascertain these points, and 
Mr. Cavendish had the honour of the 
discovery. 

Scheele had observed, that on 
borning inflammable air, he obiain- 
ed neither fixed air nor phlogisticat- 
ed air; the whole seemed to disap- 
pear. Macquer, endeavouring to re- 
tain the vapour from this combustion, 
observed, with astonishment, some 
moisture on the vessels he made use 
of: but he thought with Scheele, 
that the airs were lost. Mr. Caven- 
dish, who had in some degree in- 
troduced inflammable air into che- 
mical experiments, was the first to 
point out the great part which it 
would act in the science.* Acting, 
ashe did, on his first discovery, with 
precision, on a subject vaguely un- 
derstood befere his time, he~de- 
flagrated inflammable air in closed 
vessels, by the electric spark, by 
supplying gradually as much re- 
spirable air as was necessary for the 
combustion: he then found, that the 
former of these airs absorbed a cer- 
tain portion of the latter, and that 
the whole resolved into a quantity 
of water, equal to the weight of the 
two airs that had disappeared, 

This great phenomenon, which 
Mr. Cavendish spent three years ia 
confirming, was announced to the 
Royal Society, oa the } 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1784. Our brother member, 
the Count de Peluse, who had con- 
teived the same idea, and made the 
sume experiments as Mr. Cavendish, 
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communicated the result about the 
sume time to Lavoisier and M. de 
Laplace. If the combination of the 
airs give out water, said M. de La- 
place, this must be the resulr of its 
decomposition, Philosophers then 
employed themselves in decompos- 
lug water, in the same manoper as 
they had composed it. Lavoisier 
performed the two operations, with 
great solemnity, before a committee 
of the Academy ; and those expe- 
riments, baving formed the basis of 
his new theory, threw much light 
op what had till then escaped notice. 

In fact, water being nuthing but a 
combination of the two airs, wherever 
it is fownd, it will always furnish 
them by decomposition; and, where- 
ever the airs exist, water can be pro- 
duced trom their combination. Hence, 
as inflammalle air is obtained by 
metallic solutions, and by a series of 
other results, the composition of or- 
ganised beings, and the most com- 
plicated changes of their principles 
are effected. In short, trons this 
period, the theory of ehemistry was 
placed upon immutable bases. 

Thus, it may be said, that thjs 
new theory, which has effected so 
great a revolution in the sciences, is 
indebted for its origin to a discovery 
by Mr. Cavendish ; and that a se- 
cond discovery, by the same philo- 
sopher, rendered it complete. 

This gentleman, however, made 
a third discovery, which woald have 
been sufficient to immortalise him, if 
the two others had not occurred : it 
was that ef the composition of the 
nitrous acid, a substance so useful in 
the arts, and so abundant in nature ; 
a substance about which, before the 
time of Mr. Cavendish, chemists eu- 
tertained only vague and hypotheti- 
cal ideas * 

From his first experiments on the 
combustion of inflammable air, it oce 
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* Philos, Trams, 1784; Part L. p. 119. 


* Phil. Trans. 1786. 























































curre (| to bin that there was a forma- 
tion of nitrous acid, and that it would 
accrue in proportion to the quantity 
vt the air employed, which was theo 
called phlogiston, but which has 
since been termed azote, 

On examining afterwards the pro- 
duct from the detonation of nitre by 
charcoal, he found it to consist of 
this same pbloyisticated air and fixed 
air. It was the carbon which had 
given out the latter. Consequently 
the former could only have Leen fur- 
nished by the acid of the nitre. 

Mr. Cavendish was soon enabled 
to prove, by direct experiments, the 
accuracy of his conjecture On 
firing, by the electric spark, a mix- 
ture of atmospheric and phlogisticat- 
ed airs, he converted it into nitrous 
air ; which, of itself, changes into 
an acid by a new addition of atmos- 
pheric air. 

Thus the elements of the nitrous 
acid were discovered to be the same 
as those of the atmosphere, only 
in different proportions ; and from 
that time we had clear ideas of the 
universal, and till then incompre- 
liensible generation of that acid. 

One cannot peruse without a sort 
of enthusiasm, the history of this 
epoch, the most briiliant which ever 
occurred to chemistry. Discoveries 
seemed to press vpon one another, 
Mr. Cavendish having comnmiunicat- 
edthe experiment be bad just made 
onthe nitric acid to our colleague 
Berthbollet, he received from him, in 
return, post alter post, accounts of 
the decomposition of ammonia, in 
inflammable, as well as in phlogisti- 
eated air. For what men, and what 
an age, was such a correspondence 
reserved ! 

At length, Mr. Cavendish examin- 
ed the atinosphere itself; and it pro- 
duced on living beings such various 
etiects, that it was naturally sup. 
posed to be very variable in the pro- 
portion of its elements, 

Priestley, who had discovered the 
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pure and respirable air, had also 
discovered the means of ascertaining 
the quantity of such air in (or the 
respirability of) any air whatever. 
It was only necessary to measure 
the portion of pure air which was 
absorbed on mixing it with nitrous 
air; but his instruments were not at 
that time perfect ; notwithstanding 
the Improvements made in them by 
Fontana. 

Mr. Cavendish, by a slight differ. 
ence in the process of making them, 
gave them a much greater preci 
sion;* and, having employed them 
in comparing pure air in different 
places, and at various times, he as. 
certained a result which was little 
expected ; namely, that the quan- 
tity of respirable air is every where 
the same ; and that the smells which 
so seusibly affect our organs, and 
the miasimata which sa dreadtuily 
assail our system, cannot be destroy- 
ea by any chemical means ; a fact, 
which, though on the first. view it is 
very discouraging, nevertheless af- 
fords to the reflecting mind an im 
mense scope, and exposes, at a vast 
distance, the shadows of sciences 
which exist not yet for us, but for 
which alone it is perhaps reserved to 
explain to us the hidden secrets of 
these which already prevail. 

M. de Humboidt has confirmed 
this fact in the most distant regions, 
by means of the eudiometer of in- 
flammable air; and M. Gay Lussac, 
on ascending in a balloon, found it 
equally true at the greatest heights 
which man could reach, as it was in 
the inferior strata of the atmosphere. 
‘Thus these courageous philosophers 
always made use of an agent found 
out by Mr. Cavendish, to verily ano- 
ther of his discoveries. 

Such are the circumstances which 
have justly given Mr. Cavendish a 
place amongst chemists. ‘They occu 
py, ui desc ription, but a very few 
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pages of print ; but they will ontlive 
many a large volume: the labour, 
however, Which they ence cost, must 
not be estimated by the space which 
they now fill. 

To untie the concealed knot which 
ynites so many complicated pheno- 
nena; to pursue the same princi- 
ples, amidst so many alterations and 
metamorphoses, and particularly to 
expose So clearly what had for so 
many centuries escaped the most 
able of men, and to make these facts 
evident to- all the world, could only 
be the effect of the most persevering 
and well-directed cogitations. Mr. 
Cavendish, indeed, was a living proof 
of the truth of the adage of one of 
his most illustrious cotemporaries— 
that genius is only an additional in- 
citement to patience ; which is strict- 
ly true, when we allude to the pa- 
tience of a man of intellect. 

Another qualification equally laud- 
able, was this gentleman’s rigid sys- 
tem of experiments. No sophistry, 
nothing of a doubtful nature, was 
sullered to pass unelucidated. Lis 
perseverance was so well known, 
that his cotemporaries took pleasure 
in submitting to him the results of 
their inquiries; being almost cer- 
lain, that, if he approved of them, 
nobody else could amend them, He 
was, however, more severe with him- 
self, in matters of science, than he 
was towards any other person ; and 
it was this rigid plan which gave to 
his labours such a degree of perfec- 
lion, that, even at the present day, 
nothing can be added to, or abstract- 
ed from them ; although his first re- 
ports were published more than forty 
years azo, and the science to which 
they relate has undergone, in the in- 
terval, a complete revolution; an 
advantage which perhaps no other 
man-bas possessed since writings on 
the sciences first became general, 

This rigorous spirit of investi- 
Ration, introduced into chemistry 
through the influence of Mr. Cavene 
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dish, has rendered as eminent ser- 
vices to this science as his discoveries 
themselves ; for it. is to his system 
that we are indebted, in a great des 
gree, for those discoveries which he 
did not make. 

About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, chemistry seemed to be the 
only asylum for the systems and 
suppositions which Newton had 
driven from philosophy. Cavendish 
and Bergmann expelled them from 
this last resort, and cleansed this 
Augean stable from the filth of the 
Hermetic philosophy. After them, 
nobody dared to operate otherwise 
than with determined quantities, and 
by keeping an exact account of all 
kinds of products! It is this mode 
of proceeding which forms the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of modern 
chemistry, much more so than its 
theories, which, however fine they 
may.appear to us, would not perhaps 
be invulnerable, if we were at some 
future time to succeed in obtaining 
substances which at present are un- 
known to us. 

The persevering or rigid spirit of 
Mr. Cavendish was owing to a pro- 
found study of geometry, of which 
he likewise made direct applications, 
and sometimes with as much success 
as his researches in chemistry. 

Such, in particular, is his deter- 
mination of the mean density, or, 
what is the same thing, of the total 
weight of the globe* ; an idea which 
has at first something in it that is 
terrific, but which is nevertheless re- 
duced to a simple mechanical prob- 
lem. Archimedes only wanted a point 
of support to enable him to move the 
earth, but this was not necessary to 
enable Mr, Cavendish to weigh it! 

Mr. Mitchell, another member of 
the Royal Society, who died some 
time ago, had conceived the means 
of performing this experiment, and 
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* Philosophical Transactions, 1798, Part 
Il. p. 469, 







































































had censtructed an apparatus, which 
was nearly tle same as our late col- 
league, M. Coulomb, had already 
employed, for measuring the power 
of electricity, and that of the load- 
stone. 

A lever six feet long, and having 
at its extremities a little leaden ball, 
was suspended horizontally by the 
middle to a vertical thread, When 
the lever had obtained an equilibri- 
um, and become stationary, there 
was brousht towards each of its ends 
a great mass of lead, of a given 
weight and diameter: the attraction 
of the masses on the balls put the 
lever in motion, the thread then 
twisted, iu order to yield to this ac- 
tion, and stretching, to return to its 
former state, it mace the lever des- 
cribe little horizontal arcs, as the 
ordinary weight; that is to say, the 
attraction of the earth causes verti- 
cal arcs to be described by the 
pendulum ; and, on comparing the 
extent and duration of these oscilla- 
tions with those of the pendulum, 
we obtain the produce of their cau- 
ses, that is, of the attractive power 
of the masses of lead, and of that of 
the whole terrestial globe. But we 
can only give a rough sketch of the 
apparatus, and of the cautions and 
calculations which the experiment 
required. The moveable power of 
the lever was such, that the least 
difference of heat between the two 
balls, or only between the different 
parts of the air, occasioned a current 
that was sufficient to make it vibrate. 
It was even necessary to find the de- 
gree of attraction of the sides of the 
wooden box in which it was contain- 
ed, and thé care in measuring the 
extent of the vibrations, and even to 
observe them without altering them 
by approaching too near, was incon- 
ceivable, All these difficulties did 
not occur, till the performance of 
the experiments, and the delicate 
means which were used te overcome 
them, the necessity of which had 
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not been foreseen, even by Mr Mit. 
chell, belong entirely to Mr Caven. 
dish. The result was singular. The 
mean density of the giobe must be 
almost five times and a half greater 
than that of water. From this dis. 
covery, it results, that not only the 
globe has no vacuum, but that the 
substances in its interior must be 
heavier than those on its surface; 
for the stones of which common 
rocks consist, are not more than 
about three, or seldom four, times 
heavier than water; and no known 
stone is five times as heavy. We 
may, therefore, believe, that metals 
abound most towards the centre of 
the globe. Thus has this simple ex. 
periment given entirely new ideas 
respecting the theory of the earth, 

At first this discovery appeared to 
contradict that of Maskelyne, in 
which the deviation produced by the 
Vicinity of a mountain, on the plumb 
line of his instruments, had made 
him conclude, that the mean density 
of the globe was only four times and 
a half greater than that of water, 
But jt is asserted, that these experi- 
ments haying been since made with 
more accuracy, their result comes 
much nearer to that of Mr. Caven- 
dish. 

This gentleman was also one of the 
first who applied calculation to the 
theory of electricity. He perform- 
ed this task before the appearance 
of the work of Apinus, but the ac- 
count of it was not printed till alter 
wards, It is founded on the same 
hypothesis; that is to say, om one 
single electric substance, the par- 
ticles of which mutually repelled 
each other, and would be attracted 
by other bodies, But Mr. Cavendish 
went further than A/pinus, by suppos 
ing, that if this action is exerted in 4 
less degree than the inverse of the 
cube from the distance, we may 
prove, by means of the theorem of 
Newton, on the attraction of 4 
sphere, that all the electric matter of 
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abody of this form must be on its 
surface.* 

{t is known, that our colleague, 
the late M. Coulomb, has since 
shown, by direct experiments, that 
the action of electricity is exerted in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance; and he has proved, in a 
much more general manuer, the ne- 
cessity of this distribution on the sur- 
face of bodies, whatever may be 
their figure. 

When Walsh announced the ana- 
logy between the shock given by the 
torpedo, and that of the Leyden 
phial, it was objected that this first 
did not produce sparks, Mr. Caven- 
dish, however, set about explaining 
the dillerence.t He constructed, 
on the principles of his explanation, 
a kind of artificial torpedo, which 
presented the same phenomena on 
being electrified. The real cause of 
animal electricity, nevertheless, did 
notoccur to him; and it remained 
for Volta to discover an apparatus 
for continually producing this woue 
derful fluid, and incessantly to elece 


trify of its own accord ; an apparatus, | 


very probably, similar, in its essen- 
tial points, to those with which na- 
ture has supplied electric fish. 

It is also known, that the same 
Mr. Walsh observed sparks emitted 
from the electric eel of South Aine- 
riea; a fish which possesses this pros 
perty in a much greater degree than 
the torpedos of Europe, and which, 
according to M. de Humbold:, is 
capable of stunning a horse by its 
shocks. 

We are likewise indebted to Mr, 
Cavendish for some observations on 
the height of luminous meteors,{ 
See 
Pa Philosophical Transactions, 1771, p- 

4, 

. ganas aan Transactions, 1776, p. 
s Philosophical Transactions, 1790, p. 
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which led to suspicions thit have 
since been so amply verified, ree 
specting the fal! of stones from the 
atmosphere. He wrote a very learne 
ed article, on the meaus of bringing 
to perfection meteorological instru- 
ments,f and some ingenious remarks 
on the effects of frigorific mixtures. f 
He even devoted his attention to the 
Calendar of the Hindoos, and endea- 
voured to compare the confused. cy- 
cles of those people with our manner 
of counting time. But the limits of 
a public diseourse will not permit us 
to analyse his writings: we can only 
mention them, to introduce Mr 
Cavendish as an additional proof, 
that great discoveries are reserved 
only for men who coustantly apply 
themselves to study. 

Towards the close of his life, he 
employed himself in giving more ac 
curacy to the division of great astro- 
nomical instruments; and it. was 
certainly carrying the love of accu- 
racy to the extreme, to be dissatis- 
fied with that art which, of all others, 
had been brought to the greatest 
perfection. 

From this long enumeration of the 
labours of Mr. Cavendish, it may be 
readily believed, that so active a life 
could not be one of much agitation. 
But it cannot be imagined to what a 
degree his life was uniform, and 
with what rigour he fulfilled the vow 
he bad mace, to devote himself to 
study, The most austere anchorites 
were not more faithful to theirs. 
Amongst the numerous problems 
which he resolved, he placed in the 
first rank, that which directs us not 
to lose a minute nor a word; and he, 
in fact, gave so complete a solution 
of it, that-he astonished men who 
were the most economical in their 
rs re 

+ Philosophical Transactions, 1776, p. 
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t Philosophical Transactions, 1783, p, 
$03, 1786, p. 241, and 1792, p. 383, 





















































time and words. His domestics un- 
derstood, by bis signs, of what he 
was in want; and as he gave them 
scarcely any trouble, this kind of 
dialogue was very brief. He had 
but one coat at a time, which he 
Jaid aside at fixed periods; and these 
coats were always of the same sort of 
cloth, and of the same colour. In- 
deed, people ge so far as to assert, 
that, when he intended to ride, he 
always found his boots in one place, 
his whip being also placed in one of 
them, but always in the same boot! 
_ An opportunity of assisting in some 
new experiments, or of conversing 
with somebody who could give him 
information, or receive it from him, 
were the only circumstances that 
could interrupt his established order, 
or put him outof his way. On these 
occasions, however, Mr. Cavendish 
gave into the pleasures of conversa- 
tion, and his dialogue, which was 
completely Socratical, did not end 
till the subject under discussion was 
fully elucidated. 

In all other respects, his mode of 
life was a copy of the regularity and 
precision of his experiments: . it 
could not even be altered by an in- 
cident which would, to a certainty, 
have materially changed the conduct 
of almost any other human being. 

Being the son of a younger branch 
of the family, he was in confined 
Circumstances during his youth; 
and it is said, that his parents treated 
him like a man who was not likely 
everto become rich. Chance, how- 
ever, or real merit, decided other- 
wise. One of his uncles, who had 
commanded in India, and amassed 
there a very great fortune, conceived 
a particular affection for him, and 
left bim all he possessed, Mr. 
Cavendish therefore became sud- 
denly opulent ; but to get rid of his 
fortune cost him only a few more 
signs, as he thus pointed out what 
might be done'with the excess of 
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his income! And even to obtain 
these instructions, his banker Was 
obliged to press him several times, (ne 
day, he had an opportunity to apprise 
him, that he had suffered his mone 
to accumulate in his (the banker's) 
hands, till it amounted to ninety. 
thousand pounds sterling! and that 
the firm could not, for shame, con. 
tinue the care of so enormous a sum 
upon their mere personal security: 
a declaration which certainly show. 
ed as much delicacy on the one side, 
as carelessness on the other. Never. 
theless, the bankers were only an- 
swered by signs upon signs, and 
funds upon funds, till at length Mr, 
Cavendish left in their hands no Jess 
a sum than one million and a half 
sterling! Few, if any, learned men 
have been so rich ; and few rich men 
have become so, like him, without 
caring for their good fortune. The 
cause, however, of the greatness of 
his fortune is also the excuse for it; 
as We must admit, that some excuse 
is necessary for possessing so much 
wealth, Mr. Cavendish, neverthe- 
less, often sought for the means of 
diminishing hisown. He supported 
and put forward in life several young 
men who gave indications of talents; 
he formed a grand library, and a 
most valuable cabinet of philosophir 
cai instruments; and he devoteil 
them so completely to the public, 
that he did not even reserve to him. 
self the privilege of borrowing his 
own books, except under the same 
formalities as others, inscribing his 
name, like them, in the registers of 
the librarian. On one occasion, the 
keeper of his instruments came, in 
alarm, to tell him, that a young 
man bad broken a very valuable ma 
chine. His answer was, “ it is ne 
cessary that young men shoald 
break machines, that they may learn 
how to make use of them, Get al 
other in its place!” 
The regular life of Mr. Cavendish 
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obtained for him a length of days 
aod an exemption from infirmities, 
Till the age of seventy-nine, he pre- 
grved his bodily activity and powers 
ofmind. He was probably indebted 
othe reserve of his manners, and 
the modest tone of bis mest import- 
antwritings, fer another advantage 
not less sigual, and one which men 
of genius so seldom enjoy,—his tran- 
quillity was not disturbed by the 
jealousy of criticism. Like his great 
countryman, Newton, with whom 
he may, in many respects, be com- 
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pared, he died full of years and glo- 
ry; esteemed by hiscompetitors, re. 
spected by the generation which he 
had enlightened, and celebrated a- 
mong all the learned men of Europe, 
In short, he afforded to the world an 
accomplished model of what ail learn. 
ed men ought to be, and a striking 
example of the happiness which 
ought to be general among them, 
He died at Clapham Common, near 
London, on the 10th of February, 
1811. 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES, 


PERVERSE RESISTANCE, 
Oobstinate in error were our Coun- 
trymen in former times, and so 
wedded to their ancient practices, 


‘that in the articles of peace made 


between the Marquis of Ormond on 
behalf of Charles I., and the Irish, 
in 1648, the 22d Article is as fol- 
lows : 


“Item, It isconcluded, accorded, 
and agreed upon, and his Majesty 
is gracious) pleased, that two Acts 
lately passed in this kingdom, one 
prohibiting the ploughing with hor- 
ws by the tail, and the other pro- 
hibiting the burning of oats in the 
straw, be repealed.” 


CH URNING. 

“In some parts of Old Castile,” 
tays Townsend, in his travels, “ it 
§ Curious to see the women churn- 
ing as they walk along, or stand 
chatting with a neighbour, each 
wih a leather bag, in which they 
shake the cream, till the butter is 
completely formed.” 


4N EXAMPLE TO MODERN METHO- 
DISTS. ‘ 

The Rev. John Wesley, himself, 

‘“asseried in his writings, mot on- 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LVIy 


ly that an anti-trinitarian may mani- 
fest a desire of escaping future 
misery, but that he may be a truly 
good man. In one of the numbers 
of the Armenian Magazine, pub- 
lished a few years before his death, 
he inserted an extract of the memoir 
of the life of that eminent Unitarian, 
Thomas Firmin. In introducing 
this extract, he observed, that “ he 
had formerly been inclined to think, 
that a person who was unsound with 
respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
could not be a converted or good 
man. But that now he thought dif- 
ferently, since the subject of the 
memoir was undoubtedly a pious 
man, though erroneous in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and that there 
was no arguing against facts,” 

[The Monthly Repository of Theology 

and General Literature, ] 


SINGULAR PARTNERS IN SPANISH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 

The confidence of Catalans on the 
intercession of the Saints, has at all 
periods been a source of consolation 
to them, but, upon some occasions, 
has betrayed them: into mischief. 
Every company of artisans, and 
every ship which sails, is under the 
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immediate protection of some pa- 
tron Foho volumes testify the 
numberless miracles performed by 
our Lady of Montserrat, and 
every subordinate shrine is load. 
ed with votive tablets. Were this 
persuasion of the kindness and power 
of departed Saints, productive only 
of gratitude and hope, it were cruel- 
ty. torob them of their treasure ; but, 
unhappily, it bas been the parent of 
presumption, and among the mer 
chants, bas brought many wealthy 
families to want. The companies of 
insurance in the last war, having 
each of them its favourite Saint, sueh 
as San Raniow de Penatorte, la 
Virgeu de la Merced, and others, 
associated in form by the articles of 
partnership, and named in every po- 
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licy of insurance, and haviny, with 
the most scrupulous exactness, allot. 
ted to them their correspondent dis 
vidend, the same as to any other 
partner, they concluded, that with 
such powerful associates, it was not 
possible for them to sutier loss. Un 
der this persuasion, they ventured, 
about the year 1779, to insure the 
French West Indiamen; at fifty per 
cent., when the English and Duich 
had refused to do it at any premio, 
and indeed when most of the ships 
were already in the English ports, 
By this fatal stroke, all the Insuring 
Companies, except two, were ruin 
ed; yet, notwithstanding their mise 
fortune, this superstition remains in 
force, 

[ Townsend’s Journey through Spain] 


—————— ee ee 


ORIGINAL 


POETRY. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


"THEE, INDEPENDENCE, sov'reign boon 
of Heav’n, 

‘To mortals giv'n to glad the dreary wilds, 

And joyless wastes, where miir’y seems to 
reign ; 

‘Thee would I sing! in rude incondite lays. 

Yet, whilst my muse th’ arduous quarry 
scans, 

My heart throbs wildly at the bold design, 

Aud back recoils trom the adventu’rous 
task, 

Seeking some humbler theme. 
invoke. 


Thee! I 


When first excursive from their native 
tribes, 
Men sought the distant tangled forest's 
maze, 
To find some sylyan, some secure retreat, 
Where human sounds the echocs never 
woke ; 
Where nature fructifies the lonely scene, 
And smiling pieaty crowns the ‘luscious 
board: 


"Twas thine own ardour fix’d the bold em- 
prize, 


And taught the savage tongue, in accents 
bland, 

In choral hymns of gratitude to Thee, 

T’obtest thy lengtn’ned, thy auspicious 
care, 

To guarantee their offspring, to expand 

‘The gen’rous mind, that thy ethereal flame 

Might glow in ev’ry heart, howe’er re- 
mote, 

And be the grand intendant of their race. 


*T was thine to teach the scientific mind; 
To humanize the manners ; to call forth 
The latent springs of action; to unfold 
‘The omnifarious arts of genial peace, 
‘To yoke the team, upturn the gen’rovs 

glebe, ; 
Where sprightly Hope, with softest April- 
smiles, 
Leads th’ Autumnal goddess by the hand, 
Follow’d by Hebe, and the rural train 
Of smiling graces, and luxuriant loves. 


When first fair Commerce spread the 
swelling sail, 
And fearless mariners advetit’rous plough’ 
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The foamy wave; till then, ne'er plough'd 
before, 

Save by the green hair’d sisters of the deep: 

‘Twas thine to stimulate the bold design, 

Which fir'd Don Henry’s, or de Gamas’ 


breast ; 

And by the shrill-ton’d trump of lasting 
jame 

Tendear Bairannia’s Heroes to the 
world. 


Thou dost attemper the dread tyrant’s 
rage, 
And fite the zealous patriotic mind 
Nobly indignant at bis country’s wrongs ; 
To wrest the sceptre from the recreant 


hand, 

To clear th’ obstructive mists, and bless 
the sight 

With cheering views of Ligerty, and 
Thee. 


In such a cause, great Cato rather chose 
To ope a passage for his free-born soul, 
And saturate Numidia’s thirsty soil 
With his owa blood, than be that change- 

ful thing, 
The base, degenerate minion of a court ! 
Or, asthe gallant Switzer, William Tell! 
Or, the intrepid Wallace, Scotia’s pride! 
Who made their nation’s weal their only 
care, 

The source of all their hopes, their pride ! 
the end 

For which they labour'’d, suffer'’d, con- 
quer'd, bled ! 

If by insatiable ambition led, 

Incursive hordes should pour their num's 
rous hosts, 

To cut new channels for the prosp’rous 
floods 

Of patient industry, and genial peace: 

Thou lead’st the phalanx of firm heroes 
forth, 

Who bravely conquer, or who greatly 
fall ! 


Such was Leonidas! thy faithful hand 
To death devoted: whilst amongst them 
reagn’d 
A noble emulation, which should lead 
greatest number of the Persian ghosts 
Reluctant to the gloomy Stygian shores. 
Such the late Russian triumphs o'er the 
hosts 
Of hostile France, exulting in her strength, 
untam’d warriors, and her far-fam'd 
chief, 
Taus'd to the repulses of a foe, 
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Who, to their leaders, and themselves were 
true, 


But most of all! thou didst benignly 

smile, 

When Reformation from monastic gloom, 

With rays divergent, and with radiance 
miid, 

Pour'd out the mental day on the rapt 
sight 

Of Britain’s changeful King; efusing bliss 

Prot ills contrarient ; whilst religion pure, 

And unincumber'’d with the tawdry garb 

Of fancy's fitful tissue; stood contess’d 

In all her innate, her ethereal charms. 


Let not the sordid soul, whose paley fires 
Are kindled at the iynis-fatuus fane 
Of trivid, griping av'rice, boast that thou 
Enthroped sittest in his votive heart, 
Chief of the meagre train! for surely he 
Is the most abject, ignominious slave, 
Writhing beneath a load of wretchedness ; 
Not for the term perhaps of a few years, 
But all his anxious days, and weary nights, 
A monument, of slav’ry unconfin’d! 


Altho’ no altars ever blaz’d to thee, 

No garish temples ever bore thy name, 

Like to the white-rob'd, scepter’d, moun- 
tain nymph, 

Thy lineal descendant, Linerry ! 

Alone she claimeth the corporeal part! 

Yet in the heart thou art pre-emiuent. 

Ev'’n the stern Despot may be more a 

slave, 

To grov'lling p*ssions, and to low desires ; 

To hateful flatt’ries, and ignuble fears, 

Than the poor wretch doom’d to the gal- 
ling yoke, 

By cheerful Hope supported, and by Thee. 

Thou art the essence of equality! 

W ho teachest men to look beyond the glare 

Of pageant fortune, and of low-soul’d 
pride; 

Placing the grand criterion in the heart 

Which will ennoble, or embrute the man, 


And, O! celestial goddess, tho’ my Jot 

Be humble, and my name unknown; de- 
scend 

And dwell with me, til’ blank oblivion 

Sheds her pale poppies o’er my peaceful 
grave: 

But thou shalt live, ev’n when my rude 
essa 

To celebrate thy virtues, is forgot ! 

But thou shalt live, cill time itself shall 
fail! 
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Confessedly dependent, but on Him 
Who gave, and who maintains old Nature’s 


laws. 
Ballymena. —S.— 
——_—— 
SELECTED POETRY. 
aii 


LINES ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF MR. 
FOX; AT THE COMMEMORATION 
OF THE ANNIVERSARY IN GLAS- 
GOW. 


Scors, who fir'd by Freedom's flame, 
Scots, whom Tyrants ne’er shall tame, 
Celebrate the deathless name, 

So dear to Liberty! 


This natal day, this social hour, 
The “ Joy of Grief” shall grateful pour 
Of smiling tears a sacred show’r, 

T’ embalm his memory. 


By the Negroes’ broken chain, 

That Christian spot of deepest grain, 

That Pitt condemned—but let remain, 
*T'was Fox that set them free, 


Who would preach, then blast reform, 
And prostitute Religion’s form 
To raise Dissention direful storm, 

A traitor knave is he. 


Who, for Liberty and Peace, 

With eloquence of ancient Greece, 

Bade bigot’s howl, and war-cry cease, 
For ever blest be he. 


Shall Irexann still, for England’s law, 

A sworc outlaw'd and thankless draw ? 

What Ineranp suffers, Scotland saw 
Before her faith was free. 


We sing the fight where Watracr led 

And boast the field the Invader fled. ° 

T’ our children point the warriors bed 
On gory Bannockburn, 


But there is yet a nobler cause, 

When patriots strive for equal laws! 

Our silent tears (our best applause !) 
We shed on Fox’s urn! 


— 
THE EXILE. 
[ From the Liverpool Mercury] 


ApIEu to the land, once of freedom and 
health ! 

Worth, genius, and beauty, adieu ! 

The minions of power, and corruptions of 
wealth, 

Now drive me for ever from you: 


I must go where convulsions unpillar the 
earth, 

And pestilent vapours prevail; 

Where the sun-beams from Heaven to dis. 
eases give birth, 

And death spreads his breath in the gale. 


But rather to these would I willingly go, 

And yield myself up as their prey, 

Than suffer the feelings of anguish and 
woe, 

That would rise from my country’s decay, 


Against the harsh despot I struggle in vain, 

For Liberty’s friends were too few :— 

Farewell, smiling vallies! farewell, native 
plain! 

My home and my country, adieu, 


id 
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Specification of the Patent granted to Robert 
Dickinson, of Great Queen-street, Lincolns® 
Inn-jiclds, in the County of Middlesex, Esq. 
and Henry Maiudslay, in the Parish of St. 
Mary Lambeth, in the County of Surrey, 
Engineer, for a Process for sweetening Wa- 
ter and other Liquids, and applicable te other 
Purposes, 


4 process consists simply in forci 
a stream or streams of air tug 
the foul or tainted water intended to } 
rendered sweet, and this our process # 
particularly applicable to the purifying of 
water on board ship, which has 

tainted and stinking in the water casks, 


Having mentioned thé nature of our pre 
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eess, no competent mechanist can be at a 
loss to adapt means to the end proposed. 
The means which we have found best for 
this purpose are either bellows or a pump. 
if bellows be employed, a tube or nose 
made of leather, or any similar contri- 
vance, will be found a convenient appen- 
dage, fastened to the nozzle of the bellows, 
for conveying the air into the water cask, 
and it will be found convenient to attach 
to the end intended to discharge the air 
apiece of tube, made of iron or copper, 
and perforated with small holes, to divide 
the air into numerous small streams, that 
the surface of water brought into contact 
with the air may be the greater, 

If a pump be employed, which we pre- 
fer, it should be furnished with a similar 
nose or pipe, and the valves must be so 
disposed that the pump on being worked 
may at each stroke take in a charge of air, 
and force it to pass through the water in- 
tended to be purified. In either case the 
tube that discharges the air into the water 
thould pass into it deep enough to reach 
the bottom of the cask, and the effect 
will be, that the offensive gas held in so- 
lution in the water (and which on board 
ship is generally hydrogen derived from 
the decomposition of a portion of the wa- 
ter, and holding different substances in so- 
lution derived from the decomposition of 
the wood,) will, by continuing the pro- 
cess, be in a short time expelled from the 
water ; after which the water should be 
left at rest for a little time, to allow its 
insoluble impurities to subside. 
_ We need hardly add, that the pump 
intended for this process may, by a judi- 
cious arrangement and adaptation of parts, 
be rendered applicable to other very use- 
ful purposes on board a ship, as for wa- 
tering a ship from a-long side, and convey- 
ing the water when required from the hold 
to the deck, and by means of an air vessel 
ad discharging pipe, judiciously attached 
to the pump, it may be employed as an 
tngine for wetting the sails or extinguish- 
ing fire, And, in addition to all these 
wes, thesame pump may be easily adapt- 
ed to the purpose of ventillation, by draw- 
ing foul air from the hold and replacing it 
with fresh air. These things are mention- 
td merely because it is particularly desira- 

on board ships that every implement 
thould be made as universal in its applica- 
ton asmay be consistent with its primary 


In witness whereof, &c. 
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On the Motions of the Tendrils of Plante ; by 
Thomas Andrew Knight, esq. F.RS. 


[From the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London.) 


The motions of the tendrils of plants, 
and the efforts they apparently make to 
approach and attach themselves to conti- 
guous objects, have been supposed by many 
naturalists to originate in some degrees of 
sensation and perception: and though o- 
ther naturalists have rejected this hypothe- 
sis, few or no experiments have been made 
by them to ascertain with what propriety 
the various motions of tendrils, of difterent 
kinds, can be attributed to peculiarity of 
organization, and the operation of exter- 
nal causes, I was consequently induced, 
during the last summer, to employ a con- 
siderable portion of time to watch the mo- 
tions of the tendrils of different species of 
plants ; and I now give an account of the 
observations! was enabled to make. 

The plants selected were the Virginian 
creeper, (the ampelopsis quinquefolia of 
Michaux,) the ivy, and the common vine 
and pea. 

A plant of the ampelopsis, which grew 
in a garden-pot, was removed to a forcing- 
house in the end of May, anda single shoot 
from it was made to grow perpendicularly 
upwards, by being supported in that po- 
sition by a very slender bar of wood, to 
which it was bound. The plant was plac- 
ed in the middle of the house, and was 
fully exposed to the sun; and every object 
around it was removed far beyond the 
reach of itstendrils, Thus circumstanced, 
its tendrils, as soon as they were nearly 
full grown, all pointed towards the north, 
or back wall, which was distant about 
eight feet: but not meeting with any thing 
in that direction to which they could. at- 
tach themselves, they declined gradually 
towards the ground, and ultimately attach 
ed themselves to the stem beneath, and the 
slender bar of wood. 

A plant of the same species was placed 
at the east end of the house, near the glass, 
and was in some measure screened from 
the perpendicular light ; when its tendrils 
pointed towards the west, or centre of the 
house, as thosé under the preceding cir- 
cumstances had pointed towards the north 
and back wail. ‘This plant was removed 

to the west end of the house, and exposed 
to the evening sun, being screened as in 
the preceding case, from the perpendi- 
cular light; aud its tendrils within a few 
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hours changed their direction, and again 
pointed to the ceatre of the house, which 
was partially covered with vines. This 
on was then removed to theicentre of the 

ouse, and fully exposed to the perpendi- 
cular light, and to the sun; anda piece 
of dark coloured paper was placed upon 
onesdeof i just within the reach of its 
tendrils ; and to this substance they soon 
appeared to be strougly attracted. The 
paper was then placed upon the opposite 
side, under similar circumstances, and there 
it was soon followed by the tendrils. It 
was then removed, ie: § a piece of plate 
giass was substituted ; but to this substance 
the tendrils did not indicate any disposition 
to approach. The position of the glass 
was then changed, and care was taken to 
adjust its surface to the varying posizion 
of the sun, so that the light reflected might 
continue to strike the tendrils ; which then 
receded from the class, and appeared to 
be strongly repulsed by it. 

The tendrils of the ampelopsis very 
closely resemble those of che vine in their 
internal organization, and in’ originating 
from the alburnous substance of the plant ; 
and in being under certain circumstances, 
convertible into fruit stalks. The claws, 
or claspers, of the ivy, to experiments ypon 
which i shall now proceed, appear to be 
cortical protrusions ouly ; but to be capa- 
bie (l have reason to believe) of becoming 
perfect roots, under favourable circum- 
stances. Experiments, m every respect 
very nearly similar to the preceding, were 
made upon this plant ; but | found it ne- 
cessary to place the different substances, to 
which | proposed that the claws should at- 
tempt to attach themselves, almost in con- 
tact with the stems of the plants. I observ- 
ed that the ciaws of this plant evaded the 
light just as the tendrils of the ampelopsis 
had done ; and that they sprang only from 
such parts of the stems as were fully or par- 
tially shaded. 

A seedling plant of the peach tree and 
one of the ampelopsis and tvy were placed 
nearly in the centre of the house, and un- 
der similar circumstances ; except that sup- 
ports, formed of very slender bars of wood, 
about four inches high, were applied to the 
ampelopsis and ivy. The peach tree con- 
tinued to grow nearly perpendicularly, 
with a slight inclination towards the front 
and south side of the house, whilst the 
stems of the ampelopsis and ivy, as soon as 
they exceeded the height of their supports, 
inclined many points frem the perpendicus 
lar line, in the opposite direction. 
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It appears, therefore, that not only the 
tendrils and claws of these creeping denen. 
dent plants, but that their stems ahic, ‘are 
made to recede from light, and to press a. 
gainst the opake bodics, which nature ins 
tended to support and protect them. 


M. Decandole, 1 believe, first observed 
that the succulent shoots of trees and her. 
baceous plants, which do not depead upon 
others for support, are bent towards the 
point from Which they receive light by the 
contraction of the cellular substance of 
their bark upon that side, and I believe his 
opimon to be perfectly well founded, The 
operation of light upon the tendrils and 
stems of the ampelopsis and ivy appears to 
produce diametrically opposite effects, and 
to occasion an extension of the cellular bark 
wherever that is exposed to its infueace; 
and this circumstance affords, I think, a 
satisfactory expianation why ‘these plauts 
appear to seek and approach contiguous 
opake objects, just as’ they would do if 
they were conscious of their Own feeble. 
ness, and of power in the objects, to which 
they approach, to afford them support and 
protection. 

The tendril of the vine, as I have alrea. 
dy stated, is internally similar to that of the 
ampelopsis, though its external form, and 
mode of attaching itself, by twining round 
any slender body, are very different, Sone 

oung plauts of this species, which had 
béen raised in pots in the preceding year, 
and had been headed down to a single bud, 
were placed in a forcing-house, with the 
plants I have already mentioned; and the 
shoots from these were bound to slender 
bars of wood, and trained perpendicularly 
upwards. Their tendrils, like those of the 
ampelopsis, when first emitted, pointed 
upwards; but they gradually formed an in 
creasing angle with the stems, and ulti- 
mately pointed perpendicularly downe 
wards ; no object having presentéd itself 
to which they could attach theaselves. 


Other plants of the vine, under similar 
circumstances, were trained horizontally ; 
when their tendrils gradually descended 
beneath their stems, with which they ule 
timately stood very nearly at right angles 

A third set of plants were trained almot 
perpendicularly downwards ; but with af 
inclination of a few degrees towards 
north ; and the tendrils of these permanenl> 
ly retained very nearly their first positwa 


relatively to their stems; whence it 4p 


pears, that these organs, like thet 
of the ampelopsis, nd the claws of the 
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igy, are to a great extent under the control 
of light. . 

A few other plants of the same species 
were trainedin each of the preceding me- 
thods ; but proper objects were placed, in 
different situations near them, with which 
their tendrils might come into contact; and 
{was by these means afforded an opportu- 
nity of observing, with accuracy, the dif- 
ference between the motions of these and 
thse of the ampelopsis, under similar cir- 
cumstances. The latter almost inimediate- 
lyreceded from light, by whatever means 
that was made to operate upon them: and 
they did not subsequently show any dispo- 
sition to approach the points from which 
they once receded, The tendrils of the 
vine, on the contrary, varied their posi- 
tions in every period of the day, and after 
returned again during the night to the si- 
tuations they had occupied in the preced- 
ing morning; and they did not so imme- 
diately or so regularly bend towards the 
thade of contiguous objects. But as the 
endrils of this plant, like those of the am- 
pelopsis, spring alternately from each side 
ofthestem, and as one point only in three 
is without a tendril, and as each tendril 
separates into two divisions, they do not 
often fail to come into contact with any 
object within their reach ; and the effects 
of contact upon the tendril are almost im- 
mediately visible. It is made to bend to- 
wards the body it touches, and, if that 
bedy be slender, to attach itself firmly by 
twiaing round it, in obedience to causes 
which { shall endeavour to point out. 

The tendril of the vine, in its internal 
organization, is apparently similar to the 
young succulent shoot, and leaf-stalk, of 
the same plant; and it is as abundantly 
provided with vessels, or passages, for the 
ap; and { have proved that it is alike ca- 
pable of feeding a succulent shoot, or a 
leaf, when grafted upon it. It agpears, 
therefore, I conceive, not improbable, that 
‘considerable quantity of the moving fluid 
sf the plant passes through its tendrils ; and 
that there is a close connection between its 
vascular structure and its motions. 

lhave proved in the Philosophical Trans- 
«tons of 1806, that centrifugal force, by 
operating upon the elongating plumules of 
krminating seeds, occasions an increased 
fowth and extension upon the external 
ndes of the young stems, and that gravita- 
ton produces correspondent effects ; pro- 
“ily by occasioning the presence ofa 


_ portion of the fluid organizable 


“iter of the plant upon the one side 
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than upon the other. The external pres 
sure of any body upon one side of a ten- 
dril will probably drive this flaid from one 
side of the tendril, which will conseg uent- 
ly contract, to the opposite side, which 
will expand; and the tendril will thence 
be compelled to bend round a slender bar 
of wood or metal, just as the stems of ger- 
minating seeds are made to bend upwards, 
and to raise the cotyledons out of the 
ground ; and in support of this conclusion 
I shall observe, that the sives of the ten- 
drils, where in contact with the substance 
they embraced, were compressed and flate 
tened. 

The actions of the tendrils of the pea 
were so perfectly similar to those of the 
vine, when they came into contact with 
any body, that | need not trouble you with 
the observations | made upun that plant. 
An increased extension of the cellular sub- 
stauce of the bark upon one side of the 
tendrils, and a correspondent contraction 
upon the opposite side, eccasioned by the 
operation of light, or the partial pressure 
of a body in contact, appeared in every 
case, winch has come under my observa- 
tion, the obvious cause of the motions of 
tendrils; avid therefore, in conformity with 
the couclusions I drew in my last memoir, 
respecting the growth of roots, I shall ven- 
ture to infer, that they are the result cf 
pure necessity only, uniufluenced by any 
degrees of sensation or intellectual pow- 
ers, 





Process for making artificial Stone fer Chimacy- 
pieces, as a substitute for Portland Stone; by 
Charles Wilsons 35 W oreester-street, Bo- 
rough. 


[From the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. } 


Twenty-five guineas were voted by the 
Society for this invention. 

Take two bushels of sharp drift sand, 
and one bushel of sitted slacked quick-lime, 
mix them up togeiber with as little water 
as possible, and beat them well up toge- 
ther for half an hour, every morning for 
three or four successive days, but never 
wet them again after their first mixture. 

To two gallons of water, contained in 
a proper vessel, add one pine of single 
size, made warm; a quarter of a pound 
of allum, in powder, is then to be dissol- 
ved in warm water, and mixed with the 
above liquor. 


Yake about a shovel-full of the frst 
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composition, make a hole in the middle of 
it, and put therein three quarters of a pint 
of the mixture of allum and size, to which 
add three or four pouuds of coarse plaster 
of Paris;* the whole is to be well beaten, 
and mixed together rather stitf; put this 
mixture into the wooden moulds of your 
intended chimney-piece; the sides, ends, 
and tops of which moulds are made of 
moveable pieces, previously oiled with the 
following mixture. 

Take one pint of the droppings of sweet 
oil, which costs about 1s. the pint, and 
add thereto ove pint of clear lime-water, 
made from pouring boiling-water on lumps 
of chalk-lime, in a close vessel, tll fully 
saturated ; when the lime water becomes 
clear, it is proper to be added to the oil as 
above-mentioned, and on their being stir- 
red together they will form a thick oily 
mixture, or emulsion, proper to apply 
upon the moulds. 

in forming the side or jamb of a chim- 
ney-piece, the mould is to be first half 
filled with the sand-lime and plaster com- 
position, then two wires wrapped round 
with a thin layer of hemp, and which 
wires are nearly the length of the piece to 
be moulded, are to be placed in parallel 
lines, lengthwise, in the mixture or com- 
position in the mould, and afterwards the 
mould is filled up with more of the compo- 
sition, and if there is any superfluous quan- 
tity, it is to be struck off with a piece of 
flat board. 

The lid or top part of the mould is to 
be then placed upon it, and the whole 
subjected to a strong pressure from weight- 
ed levers, or a screw press. ‘The compo- 
sition is to remain under this pressure for 
twenty or thirty minutes; the precise time 
necessary may be known, from examining 
a small specimen of the composition re- 
served purposely to determine the time it 
requires to harden and set firm. 

‘The sides of the mould are to be held 
together by tron clamps and wedges. 

The wires above-mentioned answer a 
double purpose, by giving strength to the 
jambs, and retaining the whole mass to- 
gether, in case it should at any time be 
cracked by accident. 

The chimney-pieces may be made either 
plain or fluted, according to the mould; 
and when moulded, they are finished off 
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~ © Gypsum, or alabaster, an article 
found in abundance in the neighbourhood 
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by rubbing them over with allum water 
and smoothing them with a trowel and . 
little wet plaster of Paris, 

A common plain chimney-piece of this 
composition 1s sold at only seven shillings 
and a reeded one at twenty-eight shillings, 
completely fitted up. : 
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On the Decolouration of } “inegar, and @ new 
process for depriving this Acid, and other 
Vegetable Liquids, of their colour, by means 
of Animal Charcoal ; by M. Figuier. 


{From the Annales de Chimie,] 


Of all the vegetable acids, that which 
bears the name of vinegar, is without dis 
pute the most anciently known, and the 
most useful; the facility with which it is 
prepared, and the means we have of pro- 
curing it in large quantities, at a very 
moderate price, in almost every country, 
are causes that have multiplied its use both 
in domestic economy, and in the arts. It 
is one of the principal constituents of a 
great number of chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. 

The physician employs it usefully in 
many disorders ; and the perfumer, distil- 
ler, and confectioner, each find it neces 
sary in several of their operations. 

The sale of this article forms a consider- 
able branch of commerce in France, and 
to improve the mode of obtaining it, to 
purify it, and to extend its use, has ex 
cited the ingenuity of a number of che 
mists and other persons, 

Being occupied with a series of experi- 
ments, in which my object was to deprive 
of colour some vegetable liquors, by means 
of charcoal, I have been led to furnish the 
society with a method of depriving this 
acid of colour, which, if I do not deceive 
myself, will greatly contribute to give it 
higher price, and to improve its propet- 
ties. 

We know, that vinegar made from wine 
is preferable to that obtained by fermenta- 
tion from other vegetable substances. It 
is of this first that | now speak. In com- 
merce, two kinds of vinegar are knowd, 
the red and the white. The first proceeds 
from the acidification of red wine, the se 
cond from that of white wine; the last™ 
most esteemed, because it contains less of 
extractive colouring-matter than the *4, 
for which reason we endeavour to (.s¢ 
from the latter a portion of this colouring 
matter, in order to bring it nearer in que 
lity to the white ; which we also depuve 
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of its colour, as it is in fact of a yellowish 
red. ; 
The methods practised to render vinegar 
jess high!y coloured than in its natural state, 
are as follows : 

ist. The whites of one or two eggs are 
mixed with a litre of vinegar, the mixture 
is heated to ebullition, and the albumen, 
in coagulating, seizes a part of the colour- 
ing matter ; the liquor when co led is fil. 

tered through paper, and the vinegar 1s 
obtained with much less colour than it had 

before the operatioa. 

gd, By pouring a glass of milk into five 
or ix hires of heated vinegar, and agitat- 
ing the mixture, the caseous part of the 
milk, i becoming concrete, precipitates 
rather a considerable quantity of the co- 
houring principle of the acid. In this opir- 
ation 1¢ is likewise filtered. 

$d. The mere of white grapes having 
alsothe property of decolouring vinegar, 
itis used for this purpose in large estabe 
lisnments. The marc is put into large vats 
that are filled with vinegar, and then left 
for some days, when the liquor is drawn 
out by an opening made in the lower part 
of the vats. ‘This vinegar which has be- 
guu to lose its colour, is carried to another 
vat containing fresh marc, in which it loses 
wil more of its colour, and by similar 
operations, mioré or less multiplied, it is 
almost entirely deprived of it, 

The new process which | am going to 
describe, is perferable to these ; its execu- 
tion is easy and economical ; it may. be 
practised both in the small and large. way 
with the same facility ; and vinegar is pro- 
duced by it as colourless as the purest wa- 
ter, which has never hitherto been accoin- 
plished. 

In the course of my experiments for de- 
sioying the colour of vegetable liquids by 
means of charcoal, I have discovered that 
animal charcoal possesses the property of 
decolouring several of them 1m a greater 
degree than the vegetable charcoal. I shall 
bot relate the numerous experiments | have 
made to this end; I shall only deseribe the 
process that must be followed, in order to 
eect the entire decolouration of the liquids 
that have occupied my attention ; thus, in 
order to take away the colour of vinegar, 
alitre of the red sort, cold, is mixed in a 
glass vessel with forty-five grammes of 
vone charcoal, obtained in the manner 
hereafter described; this mixture is shaken 
fom time to time, and at the end of twen- 
‘four hours it is perceptible that the 
"iegar begins to whiten; in two or three 
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days its colour is entirely gone, and when 
filtered through paper, it passes perfectly 
transparent, and as colourless as water, 
without losing any of its taste, smell, ot 
acidity. When the decolouration is to be 
effected in the large way, the animal char- 
coal is thrown into a cask containmg vine- 
gar, and care ts taken. to stir the vinegar 
in order to renew the points of contact 
it is wot necessary to employ so great a 
quantity in proportion for the large way 
as for the small; one hall ts sufficient ; the 
colour in such case disappears less instan- 
taneously, but the operation is equally cere 
tain, and whatever length of time the 
vinegar is left in contact with the charcoal, 
it never contracts any smell or taste that is 
foreign toit, [have kept similar mixtures 
by me for several months, and the acid has 
not suffered the least alteration, If the 
vinegar is maitended to retain a little of the 
colour, the proportion of charcoal may be 
reduced, 

The vinegar thus decoloured may be 
made aromatic, by infusing plants into it 
before the operation, or by mixing with it 
afterwards a small quantity of alcohol, 
charged with the aromatic principle; it is 
then preferable for the table and the toilet 
to any vinegar known at present, and also 
for pharmaceutical preparations, and for 
pickling green fruits. I have pickled see 
veral myself with this acid, especially gir- 
kins, (cwcwmis satieres,) according to the 
directions given in the Abbé Royier’s Com- 
plete Course of Agriculture: these fruits 
retained the coloar that they had when 
they were first gathered. 

‘Lhe charcoal is prepared in the following 
manner: Itake the most compact part of 
ox and sheep-bones and fill a crucibte with 
them; I carefully lute the cover, leaving 
only a small opening at the top; the cru- 
cible thus prepared, I place in a forge fur- 
nace, and heat it gradually until it is red ; 
when the flame that is produced by the 
combustion of the oily and gelatinous 
parts of the bones has ceased, 1 diminish 
the opening in the lid, and suddenly in- 
crease the fire ; it then evolves carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas and oxycarburet; when 
it is cool, {| untute the crucible, and re- 
duce the charcoal on porphyry to a very 
fine powder. I have observed, that the 
deevlouring action of anima! charcoal thus 
obtained, is powerful in proportion to the 
care that is taken in its preparation, and 
in its pulverisation. 

Ivory black, as well as bone black, has 
the property of destroying the colour of 
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vinegar, wine, and the residuum of ether; 
both lose this property after being em- 
ployed for this purpose ; but it may be 
revived in them, by heating them strongly 
in a closed vessel; it is true, that the de- 
colouring action is less powerful, but it is 
still strong enough to effect the decoloura- 
tien completely, when the mixture is left 
in contact for several days or more. 

Ail the experiments here related have 
been repeated with wood charcoal, pre- 
viously washed, calcined, and carefully 
pulveried. The decolouration of the 
above-mentioned liquids by this charcoal 
was almost insensible; whence it results 
that anima! charcoal possesses the decolour- 
ing property in au infinitely greater de- 
gree than the vegetable charcoal, an im- 
portant fact which has not hitherto been 
vbserved, and which may be employed in 
numerous and useful applications to the 
chemical arts. 

Vinegar rendered colourless by the me- 
thod described in this memoir, contains a 
little acetate and phosphate of lime. These 
earthy salts are also contained in the co- 
loured vinegar, although in less quantity ; 
but we must not infer from this circum- 
stance, that colourless vinegar will produce 
ill effects on the animal economy ; for the 
phosphate of lime has certainly no such 
effects, since it is contained in a much 
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greater quantity in the substances tha 
serve to nourish us, such as muscular 
grain, and in geveral in all our food, 
Neveriheless, in order to dissipate ap 
fears that may be entertained on thish 
the carbonated bone, may be deprived of 
these salts, if deemed necessary, before jt 
is applied to the vinegar, in the following 
manner. 

Upon some ivory black, I pour an equal 
weight of muriatic acid at seventeen de 
grees of the areometer of Beaumé; after 
twelve hours I add some water to the mix. 
ture ; and throw it upon a filter that has 
been previously heated ; | washed the char, 
coal with pure water, and dried it in the 
air ; by this operation it lost +5 hundredths 
of its weight, but not any of its colouring 
property ; on the contrary, this property 
was increased ; for twenty-four grammes 
have sufficed tu take away the colour ofa 
litre of red vinegar. ‘Tincture of turnsol 
becomes tstanteously colourless on being 
mixed with a few grammes of this matter, 

This decolouring property is not pecue 
liar to the animal charcoal obtained from 
bones ; it is also possessed by that which is 
made from the other parts of animals, by 
calcination in closed vessels, “Che concrete 
gelatine (glue) completely succeeds ; which 
proves that phosphorus and carbonate of 
lime have no effect in the decolouration, 
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Britain and Ireland; by Charles Butler, 
Esq. Barrister, 6d 

The Balance held between the Catholics 
and Dissenters; by John Rippingham, 
2s. €d. 

Observations on the pathetic Letter of 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
to ber husband the Prince Regent, Is. 

Suppressed Evidence; or, R 1 in- 
triguing ; being the History of a Court- 
ship, Marriage, and Separation, exempli- 
fied in the fate of the Princess of 
ls. Gd. 

‘Lhe advantages of a general Peace, fair- 
ly and dispassionately demonstrated, re- 
printcd with peranssion from the Edin- 
burgh Review ; to which is subjoined, the 
Leicester Petition for Peace, 2d, 

Anticipation of marginal Notes, on the 
declaration of government of the 9th Jan. 
1813, in the American National Intelli- 
gencer, Is. 6d, 

The Rejected Democrates in England, 
and Downfall of Bonaparte im France, 
%3, Od. 

Catholic Oppression ; a paradoxical Ar- 
gumentation ; being the Ske Ileton of a Let- 
ter intended to have been written on perus- 
ing * The Substance of a Speech mtended 
to have been spoken by William ‘Thorp 
against Catholic Emancipation ;” by an 
Unfortunate Suflerer. 

SERMON. 


The Grounds of Unitarian Dissent; a 
Sermen, preached Nov. 15th, 1812, at the 
opening of the Chapel in Union Place, 
Glasgow ; by the Rev. James Yates, M.A. 








THEOLOGY. 


A Letter to the Protestant Dissenters of 
South Creak, in the County of Norfolk, 
on Mystery : the two natures of God and 
Man, supposed by sume to be in Jesus 
Christ : the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. 
by Luke Kirby Suton, Lincolnshire. 

FRISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Gallery of Portraits, painted by an old 
aud celebrated master, and re-touched by 
un Irish Artist, Ss. Sd, 

Calumny exposed; or, an Answer to a 
late Publication, sanctioned by the Com- 
mitttee of °Frederic-street J,ancasterian 
Sunday and Daily Schools, called * A plain 
Statement,” and wherein the Misrepresen- 
tations of that Pamphlet are refuted, and 
the Principles and Conduct of the New 
Sunday School Society are vindicated. Bel- 
fast printed. 


REVIEW. 

Five Letters to Sir William (©, Smith 
Bart., on Catholic relief, the affairs of Ire 
land, and the conduct of the new Parlia. 
ment; to w hich are [is] added, a Sixth Let. 
ter, with notes on the former: 
cond edition. By John Recnerd Tea 
Esq. Dublin, printed by C. Crookes p ' 
62. bs 

When aman relinguishes the Opinions 
which he tormerly held, or affected t 
hold, it is but right to exhibit the political 
Proteus to public view. Our author thinks 
it is his interest to change sides, not on! 
to give up his former political friends, and 
to exchange the friends of Fox, on whose 
shoulders, “ a tome-tit twittering on an 
eagle’s back,” he formerly attempted to 
rise, but to desert the cause of the people, 
and his once favourite plan of Catholic 
Emancipauon, for the purpose of procur- 
ing place, and indiscriminately loading the 
Regent with his praise. If he had confined 
himself to renouncing one party, and en- 
listing under the banners of another, we 
should not have attempted to mark his 
change. For our parts, we belong to no 
party, except the party of the people, and 
view the two existing ones of the ins and 
the outs with nearly equal suspicion. 

It appears a duty to mark the present 
apostacy of a writer, who formerly pro 
fessed much attachment to the cause of 
liberty, and who employed his talents, at 
all times ostentatious, showy, and unsub- 
stantial, in advocating the cause of the 
pevple. Now in obscure and entangled 
pertods, he opposes, or rather craftily seeks 
to embarrass, Catholic Emancipation, be- 
cause, as he says, it has not been clearly de- 
fined, although he cautiously alstains from 
giving any thing approaching to a defini- 
tion of it himself, as if wishing to involve 
his subject in studied obscurity, and writing 
in a highly declamatory and frothy style, 

et he ventures to blame declamation,® by 
which, he hints, the Catholic cause % 
chiefly supported. It has been one of the 
disadvantages under which the Catholics 
have laboured from the very commence 
ment of the vindication of their claims, that 
they have been subjected to the artifices 
of needy adventurers, and trading PATRIOTS, 
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* It is an ancient canon of criticism, that 
itis shameful to object to another, what 
the writer is notoriously guilty of him 
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who have too frequently used them as the 
adders to their ambition, without any 
gncere or disinterested regard for their 
cause. Of such they should especially be 
cautious, for they have already suffe ‘redmuch, 
and often, by being dupes to designing 
men, who, for sinister purposes, have be- 
come their temporary advocates, and de- 
gerted them in the hour of trial. Does the 
present writer afford an exception? He 
views every thing with the jaundiced eye 
of party. The man who formerly boasted 
of belonging to the party of Fox, now, 
with equal facility, implores to be admit- 

ted asa underling to the other party, and 
tothe Prince. * Who wants me?” is the 
motive to action with such men. Fox, 
with all his virtues and good qualities, was 
misled by an attachment to party. But 
what was only a light shade in his honest 
character, becomes a most disgusting ob- 
ject in those in whom sincerity is want- 
ing. A thorough- paced party-man admits 
DO » consider: ations of right or wrong. They 
are all absorbed in the promotion of his 
own fortune. Party men are the bane of 
a country 

These Letters contain an unvaried en- 
comium on the Prince Regent, and the 
writer even steps out of his way for the 
purpose of eulogy or defence. The letters 
of the Princessof Wales are awkwardly and 
abruptly brought forward, for the pur- 
poses of flattering the Prince, and under- 
taking an offictous defence of him; with 
what justice, aud how applicable, the reader 
may judge, when he finds, that one defence 
setup in a note at page 58, is, that ** In 
Gaul, and perhaps in Britain, husbands 
and fathers had a very great authority 
over their wives and children, even so 
great as to put them to death.” 

The Duke of Richmond, Lord Liver- 
pool, the deceased Perceval, the Irish At- 
torney and Solicitor Ge neral, are daubed 
with his praise, while censure is thrown 
ov the Duke of Leinster, andthe Marquis 
of Downshire, who not being in place un- 
der the Prince, the true criterion of merit 
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according to the present views of the writ- 
er, are sneered at, as being deficient in the 
study of history and mankind, in their 
late advocacy of the claims of the Catho- 
lics, 

The aim of the writer appears to get 
into place, under the present men, and 
then all things will be well. Such is con- 
sistent conduct in a man deserting one par- 
ty, and offering himself to another. To 
such characters, “ Changing of masters fs 
like changing of gloves,” but to us, the advo- 
cates of the party of the peopie, this traflic 
isdetestable. Wecare not for men, but look 
only to measures, A corrupt government 
will always have veval supporters, but in 
the bickerings and concentions for the 
share of the spoil, the people, if they are 
wise, will keep aloof, and treat the un- 
principled demagogue, without virtue, 
merely struggling to raise bimself on popu- 
lar favour, and the man flattering the pos- 
sessors of power, with equal contempt. 


“ All the world’s a stage; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays maay parts.” 


It is useful to draw aside the mask. If 
by the language of harsh, though just 
censure, we canuot make men_ honest, 
at least, let us point them to government 
as men not worthy the wages they venally 
demand for their apostacy, Let us endea- 
vour to spoil their market, and above all 
things, let us especially guard the people 
against being longer Impose ‘d oa, by pre- 
tended friends, who are faf worse than 
open enemies, Patriotism in dishonest 
hands, has long been a gainful trade. 

To show that our censure has not been 
too severe, we could submit many extracts, 
which would sustain our bill of indictment, 
but want of room compels us to be brief. 
We implead him before the tribunal of 
public opinion, ‘This ts the duty ofa free 
press. Let the people pronounce the ver- 
dict: to the letters we refer them for a 
full exposition of the writer’s present tem- 
per, and future prospects. K. 
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TO THE PROTESTANTS OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND. 





Ix the last Sessions of Parliament, the 
!, rt * 
House of Commons came to a resolution, 


that, “ the House would early i in the next 
Session take into its most serious consider- 
ation the laws affecting lis Majesty's Ro- 
man Catholic subjects in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a view to such final, concili- 
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at adjustment, as might be conducive 
to the peace of the United Kingdom, the 
stability of the Protestant establishment, 
and the general satisfaction and concord of 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

Encouraged by this reselution, the Ro- 
man Catholics of Great Britaiu and Ireland 
iniend presenting immediately separate 
Petitions to each House of Parliament, 
“ for a repeal of the penal and disabling 
statutes, which still remain in force a- 
gainst them.” 

In the mean time they observe with great 
concern and surprise, that attempts are 
made to prejudice the leglisiature against 
their application. Many erroneous, artful, 
and inflammatory publications of this ten- 
dency, have been actively and extensively 
circulated. The charges brought in them 
against the Roman Catholics, are of the 
most serious nature. The object of this 
address to you, is to answer these charges 
and to state to you, succinctly, the grounds 
of the intended application of the English 
Roman Catholics to the legislature for re- 
lief. The greatest part ot what is intend- 
ed to be said in the address, will apply, 
in a great measure, as much to the sit- 
wation of the Irish, and Scottish, as to the 
situation of the English Roman Catholics : 
buat as the penal codes of Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, in respect to Roman Catho- 
Jics, are very different, it has been thought 
advisable to confine the present address to 
the case of the English Roman Catholics 
only. 

I, It is generally represented in the pub- 
lications of which we complain, that the 
English Roman Catholics /abour under no real 
grievance ; and that, if ail the remaining 
penal Jaws against them were repealed, 
the number of those, who would be really bene- 
fitted by the repeal, would be too insignificant to 
make their relief an object of legislative concern. 

But this representation is altogether er- 
roneous ; the English Catholics labour un- 
der many severe penalties and disabilities : 
their whole body ts affected by them, and 
would be essentially benefitted by their re- 
moval. 

Ist. By the 18th Charles 2d, commonly 
called the Corporation Act, their whole 
body is excluded from offices in cities and 
corporations. 

2d. By the 25th Charles 2d, common! 
ealied the Test Act, their whole body is 

excluded from civil and military offices. 

How injurious these acts are, both to 
the public and tothe individuals en whom 
they operate, appeared im 1795, in which 
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year, during thethen great national alarm 
of invasion, Lord Petre, the grandfather 
of the present Lord, having, with the ex. 
press leave and encouragement of Govern. 
ment, raised, equipped, and trained at 
his own expence, a corps of 250 mea for his 
Majesty's service, requested that his ton 
might be appointed to the command of 
thern, His son’s religion was objected, his 
appointment was refused, and another per- 
son was appointed to the command of the 
corps. You cannot but feel how such g 
conduct tended to discourage the Catholics 
from exertions of zeal and loyalty ; but the 
noble family had too much real love of their 
country to resile from her service, even 
under these circumstances, His Lordship 
delivered over the corps, completely ¢ 
quipped and completely trained, into the 
hand of Gevernment, and his son served 
in the ranks. Surely you cannot think 
that laws which thus tead to alienate the 
hearts, and paralyze the exertions of those 
who, in the hour of her danger, thus wish- 
ed to serve their couhtry, are either just 
or wise. 

3d. By the 7th and 8th of William Sd, 
ch. 27, Roman Catholics are liable to be 
prevented from voting at elections. 

4th. By the 30th Car. 2d. 5,2. ¢. 1. 
Roman Catholic Peers are prevented from 
filling their hereditary seats in Parlia 
ment. 

Sth. By the same statute Roman Catho- 
lics are prevented from sitting in the House 
of Commons. 

6th. By several statutes Roman Catho» 
lics are disabled from presenting to advows 
sons, a legal incident of property, which 
the law allows even to the Jew. 

7th. Though a considerable propor 
tion of his Majesty’s fleets and armies is 
Roman Catholic, not only no provision is 
made for the religious comforts and duties 
of Roman Catholic soldiers and sailors, 
but, by the articles of war, they are liable 
to the very heaviest pains and penalties for 
refusing to join in those acts of outward 
conformity to the religious rites of the e 
tablished church, which a Roman Catholic 
considers to amount to a dereliction of 
her faith. By the Articles of War, sect 
1, asoldier x Mone Fe himself from divine 
service and sermon, is liable, for the first 
offence to forfeit 12d. and for the second, 
and every other offence, to forfeit 12d. and 
to be put inirons, By the same A 
sect. 2. art. 5,**if he shall disobey any law 
ful command of his superior” (and, 
course, if he shall disobey any lawful com 
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gands of his superior officer to attend di- 
vine service and sermon,) “ he shall suffer 
death, Or such other punishment as by a 
eral Court Martial shall be awarded. 
in the last Parliament, it was shown 
that a meritorious private, for refusing 
(which he did in the most respectful man- 
per) to attead divine service and sermon, 
xcording to the rites of the established 
church, was confined nine daysin a dua- 
on bread and water, 

The Roman Catholics acknowledge with 
gratitude, not only the virtual suspension 
of these laws, in consequence of the orders 
recently issued by his Royal Highness the 

t Commander in Chief, and the fa- 
cilities which they afford for enabling the 
Roman Catholic soldiers to attend their 
own religious worship ; but they beg leave 
toobserve, that these humane regulations 
still want the firm sanction of law, and 
therefore, toa certain extent are still pre- 
carious. 

8th, In common with the rest of his 
Majesty's subjects, Roman Catholics con- 
tribute to the religious establishment of 
the country: they have also to support 
their own religious functionaries; and thus 
have a double religious establishment to 
defray. Of this, however they do not 
Sinide ; but they thinkit a serious griev- 
ance, that their own religious endowments 
awenot legalised like thuse of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters. 

In hospitals, workhouses, and other pub- 
li¢ institutions, the attendance of the min- 
isters of their own community is some- 
times denied to the poor of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the children of the 
Roman Catholic poor are sometimes for- 
ced into Protestant schools under the eyes 
of their parents. 


Il. Such, fellow subjects, is the parti- 
cular operation of the principal laws still 
remaining in force against your Eng- 
lish Catholic brethren. The general «f= 
ft of them is, to depress every member 
of the body below his legitimate level in 
weiety. 

Even inthe verv lowest order of the 
community, some situations conferring 
comfort, emolument, or distinction, are 
open to the individuals of that class, and 
® proportion as the several classes of so- 
“ety rise into importance, these situations 
“etultiplied. From all of them the law 
ticludes the English Catholic. This effect- 
Wwely places him below his Protestant 

Chren of the same class, and makes the 
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whole body in the estimation of the com- 
munity, a depressed and insolated cast. 

This the Roman Catholics severely feel, 
but it is not by its substantial effects a- 
lone that they feel their depression, Some 
avenues of wealth are still open to them, 
none to honours or distinctions. ‘Thus, 
thousands of those possibilities, the pros- 
pect and hope of which, constituce a iarge 
proportion of the genera! stock of humana 
happiness, are pere:ptorily denied co the 
Roman Catholics. No hope of provision, 
of preferment, of honours, or dignity, 
cheers their souls or excites their exers 
tions. A Roman Catholic scarce steps in- 
to life when he is made to feel, that no- 
thing, which confers them, is open tv him; 
and however successful bis career may 
have been, it seldom happens that his suc- 
cess has not been on more than one occca~ 
sion, either lessened or retarded by the cire 
cumstance of his being a Roman Catholic, 

Here then our Protestant countrymen 
are called upon to place themselves in our 
situation ; and to reflect, what their feel- 
ings would be, if, from a conscientious 
adherence to their religious principles, 
they belonged to a class thus legally de- 
graded. How often would they sub- 
stantially feel the effects of this degrada- 
tion? lew many of their hopes would 
it destroy?—how many of their pro- 
jects would it ruin? Surely a petition to the 
Legislature, from any portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. for the removal of such a 
woe, is entitled to the sympathy and aid 
of every other portion of the community. 

Ill. We are sometimes told, that Aewever 
the repeal of the laws complained of by the Rew 
man Catholics would benefit them, it would cone 
fer no real benefit on the Stat. ; and that, as 
no alteration of !aw should take place, une 
less it promotes the general welfare of the 
State, the laws complained of should re- 
main in force. 

But we beg leave to submit to the cone 
sideration of our countrymen. that the 
whole kingdom would be essentially served 
by the repeal of the penal laws remaining 
in force against his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. On this head, the writer 
of these columns requests your particular 
attention. 

Two-thirds of the population of Ircland, 
an? no inconsiderable proportion of the 
population of England, is composed of 
Roman Catholics. It is obvious that the 
feelings of this large proportion of the 
community are wounded, in the highest 
degree, by the penal and disgbling laws 
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to which they are subject ; and that they 
consider themselves highly injured, insul- 
ted, and degraded by them. Now, must 
it not be beneficial to the State, that this 
extensive feeling of imosalt, injury, and 
degradation should be healed? Do not 
wistlom aud sound policy make it the-in- 
terest of the State, that every circumstapce 
which leads this injured, insulted and de- 
graded, but numerous portion of the com- 
munity, to think that any new order of 
things must end their injury, insult, and 
degradation, aud is, therefore, desirable, 
shouldbe removed as soon as possible ? 
Surely the removal of it must be as advan- 
tageous to the Strate, as it will be advan. 
tageous and gratifying to the persons ina- 
dividually benefited by it. 

But this is not the only circumstance 
which would make the repeal of the penal 
laws a general benefit to the Srate. Again 
we request you to consider the immense 
number of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, and the great proportion which 
it bears to the rest of the community. 
What aproportion of genius, of talent, of 
energy, of every thing else, by which in- 
dividuals are enabled to distinguish them- 
selves, and benefit and elevate their coun. 
try, must fall to their share :—But all this, 
fur the present, is lost to you, in conse- 
quence of the penal codes, Isthe subtrac- 
tion of this prodigious mass of probable 
genius, ialent, and wisdom, from the ge- 
neral stock, no deiriment to the State? 
Surely it is a national loss. ‘Thus while 
the penal code harrasses the individual ob- 
ject of ite infliction, it contracts and pa- 
ralyzes, to an amazing degree, the strength, 
powers aud energies of the whole commu- 
nity. 
LV. Iris alleged, that the Roman Catho- 
hics of this Kingdom enjoy the most full and libe- 
val toleration ; and that toleration is the ulmost 
J pour, to which any n m- conformist to the re- 
kivion established by daw can reasonably aspire. 

To this, we beg leave to answer, that 
toleration, rightly understood, is all we 
ask for by our petition. But what is tole- 
ration, when the word is rightly under- 
stood? If, after a government has adopt- 
ed a particular religion, decreed its mode 
of worship to be observed in its churches, 
and provided for its funciionaries, from 
the fuads of the state, it leaves the non- 
conformist in complete possession of all 
their civil rights aod liberties, the non-con- 
formist enjoys a full and complete tolera- 
tion, But whenever the government of a 
epuntry represses other forms of religion, 
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by subjecting those who profess thein, t 
any deprivation or abridgment of civil 
right or liberty, toleration is at an end 
and persecution begins. P 

This is too plain a position to admit 
of contradiction ; the only question, there 
fore, is whether the pains and penalties to 
toe ed ae Catholics are stilt sub. 
ject by the flaws in force against the 
rive dikes of any civil right or here 

_ To meet this question fully, 1 shall gon. 
sider, how far the Corporation Act, which 
excludes us from Corporations, and the 
Test Act, which excludes us from Civil 
and Military Offices, can be justly said to 
deprive us of a civil right. T prefer place 
ing the question on these acts, because, 
by their own contession, it is the strong. 
est hold of our adversaries, and because, 
in the discussion of that question, thus pro. 
pounded, I shat! advocate the cause of the 
Protestant Dissenters as much as our own, 

Our common adversaries contend, that 
the exclusion of non-conformists, by the 
Test and Corporation Acts, from honour. 
able lucrative offices, is not a punishment, 
and therefore is not intolerance. 

But before the enactment of those sta. 
tutes, were not all the subjects of this 
realm equally cligible, by the common 
law of the land, to every honvurable and 
every lucrative office which the State could 
confer? Is not eligibility to office a civil 
right ? Does it not therefore necessarily 
follow, that every statute which deprived 
non-conformists of their right of eligibility 
to office, deprived them of a civil right, 
and was therefore penal? [f Roman Ca. 
tholics had been in possession of these 
offices, and deprived of them in conse 
quence of their adherence to their reli- 
gion by the statutes in question, some per- 
sons might have contended for the wisdom 
of the statutes, but none could have con 
tended that they were not highly pemal. 
But whatever difference there may beim 
the degree of penal infliction, there & 
none in the penal quality of those statutes, 
which deprive persons of offices, and thos 
which deprive them of the prior legal elie 
gibility co them, The right of possessing 
an office, the right of succeeding to M, 
and the right of eligibility to it, are equal: 
ly civil rights. There is no difference in 
this respect between offices and 
property ; the right to possess an estate, 
succced to it, and to acquire it, ares 
ly civil rights. The justice or poi 
these laws is not now under our cosider 
tion. ‘The simple question belore w™% 
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whether eligibility to offices, and election by any mode of temporal power, in con- 
into corporations, were not by the com- cerns of a spirnual aature. By the oath 
mon law the civil right of every English- prescribed to the English Roman Catho- 
man, and whether his being deprived of lics, by the Sist of his present Majesty, 
it was not a penal infliction. It is impes- we swear, that “we do not believe that 
sible to deny it. This infliction reaches the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
gery description of non-conformists to the Prince, Prelate, State or Potentate hath, 
established church: their religion therefore or ougit to have, any temporal or civil 
is not tolerated ; it is persecuted. Onthe jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre- 
policy, the justice, or degree of that perse- eminence, directly -or indirectly, within 
cution, there may be a difference of opi- the realm,” 
nion ; but that, in some degree at least, it The Irish and Scottish Roman Catholic 
is a persecution it seems impossible to deny, subjects of his Majesty take a similar oath, 
Thus we seem to arrive at this question- The answers given by the foreiga universi- 
able conclusion, that, in point of fact, all ties to the questions proposed to them by 
pon-conformists are persecuted. The dif- the direction of Mr, Pict, the doctrines faid 
ference between Roman Catholics and o- downinall our catechisms, and other stand 
ther noa-conformists, is, that Roman Ca- ard books of authority, express the same 
tholics are subject to pains and disabili- belief. In the oath taken by the Irish Ro- 
ties which do not affect any other descrip- man Catholics they swear, that, “it js not 
tion of non-conformists. Ihe Roman Ca- an article of the Catholic faith, and that they 
tholics, therefure, are the most persecuted are not thereby bound to believe or pro- 
of all. fess, that the Pope is infallible; or that 
Here then We close with our adversa- they are not bound to obey any order, in 
ties; we seek not to interfere with the es- its own nature immoral, though the Pope 
tablished church, with her hierarchy, with or any ceclesiastical power should issue or 
her endowments, with her tythes, with direct such an order ; but that, on the 
anything clse that contributes to her ho- contrary, they hold it sinful in them to 
nour, her comfort, or her security. Give pay any regard to such an order.” 
ws but toleration in the true sense of that it is said, that the Popes, on several oc- 
much abused word, and weclaim no more, casious, have clainied and exercised the 
By the oath prescribed to the Koman Ca- right of temporal power. We acknow- 
tholics of Ireland, by the 33d of his pre- ledge it, and we lament it. But the fact 
went Majesty, the Roman Catholic swears, is of little consequence ; no Roman Catho- 
“That he will defend tothe utmost of his lic now believes, that either Pope or 
power, the settlement and arrangement of Council, or both Pope and Council acting 
property in that country, as established together, have or ought to have any right 
by the laws now in being; and he thereby to intertere by any form or mode, either 
disclaims, disavows, and solemnly abjures of temporal or spiritual power, in civil 
ay intention to subvertthe present charch concerns ; or to interfere by any form op 
etablishment, for the purpose of substitut- mode of temporal power, in spiritual con- 
wg a Catholic establishment in its stead; cerns. This the Irish, Scottish and En- 
aid he solemnly swears, that he will not glish Roman Catholics have sworn, and 
tercise any privilege to which he is or they act up totheir oaths. 


may be entitled, to disturb or weaken the Vi. I proceed to another charge: Jt is 
Protestant religion, and Protestant govern: asserted to be a tenet of our faith, or, at least, 
meat in that Kingdom.” a received opinion antong us, that the Pope or the 


V. But it is suggested, that though it should Church has a right to absolve subjects from their 
be conceded, that all other non-conformists to the allegiance to their Sovereign. 
Church of England, ought to be admitted toa Lut this doctrine has been most solemn- 
free and complete toleration, the Remea Catholics \y abjured by us, in the oaths which we 
heald be excluded from it on account of their ace have taken to government. It is disclaim- 
twwledgment of the supremacy (f the Pope. ed by the opinions of the foreign Universi-e 

his admits ef a very easy answer, The ties, and Pope Pius the Vith proscribed it, 

Roman Catholics certainly acknowledge by his reseript of the 17th of June, 1791. 
he spiritual supremacy of the Pope ; bug Vil. The same may be said of the 
they deny his temporal authority ; they Charge brought against us, of holding it lawful 
icknowledge no right, either in the Pope, © 40 Aili any sovercign, or any private person, un 
if any Council, to interfere in any man- der excommunication, This doctrine also is 
MF in temporal concerns, or to interfere, disclaimed by us, in our oaths, as * une 
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christian and impious ;” it is disclaimed in 
terms, equally strong, in the answers of 
the foreign Universities, and Pope Pius 
the Vith, in his rescript of 1791, solemuly 
declares such a murder “to be a horrid 
and detestable crime.” 

Vill. Fhe same answer may also be 
give to the charge, of its being a éenct of 
our church, that it is lawful to break faith with 
heretics. In our oaths, we disclaim that 
doctrine also, “as impious and unchristian,” 
and the terms in which it is disclaimed in 
the answers of the foreign Universjties, are 
equally strong. But, without entering fur- 
ther on the subject of this charge, we make 
this solemn appeal upon it, to the feelfngs 
and common sense of every reader of these 
columns :—Does not the single circumstance 
of our being, after the lapse of 200 years, 
petitioners to Parliament for the repeal of 
the penal and disabling laws to which we 
are subject, in consequence of our not tak- 
ing oaths, the taking of which would, at 
once, have delivered us from ail these pe- 
nalties and disabilities, prove, beyond all 
exception and argument, that we do not 
believe the existence of any power which 
can disvense with the obligation of an oath, 
On this head I beg leave to add my own 
testimony, having, in almost every stage 
of life, lived in habits of acquuiutance or 
intimacy with all descriptions of Roman 
Catholics ; the young, the old, the literate, 
the illiterate, forexgners.atd natives, eccle- 
giastic and secular, | nevcr knew one who 
did not hear the charge ‘no question with 
judignation, and treat it as an execrable 
calumny. 

But it is said that the Council of Late- 
ran assumed a right to temporal power, 
and that the Council of Constance autho- 
rized the violation of the safe conduct 
granted to John Huss. Both of those facts 
are positively denied by the Romah Catho- 
lics. Thisis nota place for discussing the 
point ; but what does it sigutty ? Ifthe 
Council of Lateran claimed for the Pope, 
or itself, a mght to temporal power, it did 
wrong ; the Council of Constance autho- 
rized the violation of the safe conduct, it 
did infamously : and there’s an end’ of it* 


= 


a ee ee 2 


* This is a manly, honest defence, far 
better than attempting to defend inde. 
fensible conduct. If all sects acted on this 
plan, and gave up the defence of their an- 
cestors, when they were in the wrong, we 
should sooner mect in the true spirit of 
recgnciliation, B.M.M. 
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IX. Having had frequent Occasion te 
mention in these columns the answer; of the 
Seoretgn Universities to certain questions, proposed 
to them by the direction of Mr. Pitt, the reader 
will probably wish to be better informed 
act circumstances attending the transac. 

In the year 1788, the Committee of the 
English Catholics waited on Mr, Put, re. 
specting their application for a repeal of 
the penal laws. He requested to be fur. 
nished wih authentic evidence of the opi 
nions of the Roman Catholic Clergy, and 
the Roman Catholic Universities abroad 
““ on the existence and extent of the Pope's 
dispensing power.” ‘Three questions were 
accordingly framed, and submitted to his 
approbation. As soon as it was obtained, 
they were sent to the Universities of Paris, 
Louvain, Alcala, Douay, Salamanca and 
Valladolid, for their opinions. The Ques 
tions proposed to them were: 


1. Has the Pope, or Cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, 
whatsoever, within the realm of Eng- 
land ? 

2. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, absolve or dispense 
with his Majesty’s subjects from their 
Oath of Allegiance, upon any pretext 
whatsoever ? 

8. Is there any principle in the tenets of 
the Catholic faith, by which Catholics 
are justified in not keeping faith with 
Heretics, or other persons differing from 
them in religious opinions, in any 
transaction, either of a public or a private 
nature ? ' 


The Universities answered unanimous 


1. That the Pope, or Cardinals, or any 
ody of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, uas Not any civil 
authority, power, jurisdiction, or pre 
eminence whatsvever, within the realm 
of Eng!zad. 

2. That the Pope, or Cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, cannot absolve; oF 
dispense with his Majesty's subject 
from their Oath of Allegiance, upon any 
pretext whatsoever. 

3. ‘That there is no principle in the tenets 
of the Catholic faith, by which Catholics 
are justified in not keeping faith 
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Heretics, or other persons differing 
from them in religious opinions, ia 
any transactions either of a. public or 
private nature, 


Nothing can be more explicit, than the 
anewers of the Foreign Universities; some 
of them express perfect wonder, that such 
questions should be proposed to them by 
avation that glories in her learning and 
discernment. 

As soon as the opinions of the Foreign 
Universities were ‘received, they were 
transmitted to Mr, Pitt But the Roman 
Catholics wish it to be most distinetly under 
good, that it was for Ais satisfaction, not 
their's, that these opinions were taken. 
Assuredly, his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects did not want the wisdgm of Fo- 
reiga Universities to inform them, that his 
Majesty isthe lawful Sovereign of all his 
Roman Catholic subjects, and that by 
every divine and human law, his Roman 
Catholic subjects owe him, true, dutiful, 
active, and uureserved allegiance. 

The originals of these questions, and of 
the answers to them, with the notarial au- 
thentications of them, have been produced 
in the House of Commons, by Sir John 
Cox Hippisley. They are in the custody 
of the writer of these columns, and are 
open to the imspection of every person 
who wishes to inspect them. 

X. It is also objected to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, thawit is am article of their faith, or, at 
least, that they consider it lawful to persecute 
Heretics for their religious opinions. All this 
the Roman Catholics most explicitly de- 
ny, and they consider it is completely de- 
ned,in the solemn disclaimers made by 
them, in all their oaths, wf the direct or 
indirect right of the Pope, or the-Church, 
19 temporal power; as without temporal 
power persecution cannot subsist. 

They admit, that many persons of their 
communion, Both ecclesiastic and secular, 
have, at different times, been guilty of 
the crithe of religious persecution; but 
they blame the conduct of those persons as 
everely, as it is blamed. by their Protest- 
aot brethren. : 

They aiso plead a tremendous set off. 
The Mastacre’ at Paris, on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, wds ‘most horrid; but it had 
been preceded by the atrocities, full as hor- 
nd, of the Anabaptist Protestants at Mun- 
ker, To the burnings in the reign of 
Queen Mary, the Roman Catholics oppose 

*xecutions of Priests in the reigns ot 
a Elizabeth, aad the four Princes of 
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the House of Stuart: they apprehend, that 
more cannot be said against the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, than against the 
deprivation of 2000 Presbyterian ministers 
of their livings, by the Act of Uniformity. 
They also bring into accgunt Oates’s plot ; 
the sentence of death passed on Servitus 
for errors against the ‘Trinity, through the 
influence of Calvin, his execution, and the 
justification of it by two of the principal pil- 
lars of the Reformed Church, Melancthou 
and Boza. Between these enormities, it is 
not easy, in all events, to strike a balance 4 
but the Roman Catholic may justly ask, by 
what principle of justice, or by what fair 
course of réasoning, the Protestant is au- 
thorized to ascribe the instances of perse- 
cution, which he proves on Roman Ca- 
tholics, to a priaciple of the Roman Ca- 
tholic creed, unless he allows, at the same 
time, that the instances of persecution 
which the Catholic proves in the Protest- 
ant Church, are equally attributable to 
some principle in the Protestant creed. 
* Brother, Brother,” say,two known cha- 
ractersuponthe stage, * we have both been 
inthe wrong!” Let us learn wisdom from 
them ; let us no more upbraid ove another 
with our common failings; let us forget 
and forgive, bury all past animosicies in 
oblivion, shake hands, and be friends. 
‘This is the only rational mode of closing 
this—by far the most disgusting and dis« 
graceful part of all our controversies,* 
Xi. Another charge is brought a- 
gaimst us by our adversaries, ia conse 
quence of the Doctrines imputed to us respecting 
Sacredetal Absolution. We are said to be- 
lieve, that the mere absolution of a Priest, 
without any thing on our part, iva full ree 
mission of sin. In answer to this, we 
shall only transcribe the following passage 
from the Book of Prayers fur the use of 
Catholics serving in fleets and armies. 
* You know from the caihechism you have 


* Protestants of all sects have much to 
renounce, as to the persecutions formerly 
practised. All who had the possession of 
power, however transient, persecuted ; 
and it is but fair to presume, that the others 
would have persecuted, if they had pose 
sessed the opportunity. Such was the 
dreadful fashion of the times, and wh 
should what was common to all, be exclue 
sively objected to one? If Papists, as they 
were then called, persecuted, so did the 
various sects of Protestante, 


B.M.M. 
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learnt, and the books of Catholic instruce 
tien you have read, that the absolution of 
@ Priest can be of no benefit to you, unless 
you be duty disposed to a reconciliation 
with your offended God, bv true faith, 
by a sincere sorrow for all your sins, by a 
firm resolution never to commit them a- 
gain, and by a willingness to satisfy God, 
and your neighbour also, as far as justice 
requires, Without those dispositions on 
your part, the act of the Priest would not 
be ratified in Heaven ; you would be guilty 
of the profanation of the sacrament of pe- 
mace, and provoke the indignation of the 
Almighty, instead of obtaining his mer- 
cy 

“It is not a little remarkable, that a canon 
of the English Church, in 1608, enjoining 
the Priest not to make known to any one 
what had been revealed to him, bears 
such a similitude to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine on this head, that when it was 
produced in the House ef Commons, Mr. 
Wilberforce interrupted him, by saying, 
that it was a canon not of the English, but 
of the Romish Church, and expressed his 
astonishment, when Sit John Hippisley 
showed it to be one of the most recent 
canous which had been formed for the go- 
vernment of the established Church. 

XI1. One of the objections most strongly 
utged against the Roman Catholics, ts the 
tenet imputd to them, that none are saved out 
of their communion. 

I beg leave not to enter into a diseussion 
of this obvection, as it cannot be urged to 
us by a Protestant of the established Church 
of England, as the Athanustan Creed forms 
a part of her liturgy, and he swears that 
our doctrine of transubstantiation is damne 
ale: or by a Protestant of the established 
Church of Scotland,,as the Protestants of 
that Church, in their Profession of Faith, 
of 1568, sav, that “ out of the Church 
there ts neither life nor everlas:iug happi- 
ness;” or by a Protestant of the French 
Huguenot Church, as in their Catechism, 
ou the 10th article of the Creed, they pro- 
joss, that * ont ef the Church there is no- 
thing but death and damaation.””* 


= — . . —— ee 


* Such are the dogmata of sects. As 
bodies of men, they all cltim exclusive 
salvation to their litte division or sect. 
Some better than their profession, d %laim 
this excluding tenet, aud many, affecting 
a liberality which they do not possess, de- 
ey in words, what they retain im reality. 


4.M.M. 
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XIII. This leads us to observe, that pare 
sages are often cited from the works of Roman 
Catholic writers, which express, that the Re 
man Catholic religion has always been the tote: 
and that those who say, that the modern Resinn 
Catholics differ in one iota from their predecessors 
either deceive themselves, or wish to deceive otlhive, 
These passages have been cited to prove 
that whatever doctriue any Pope, ora : 
ecclesiastical body, or any writer of ap. 
proved authority, maintained or sanction. 
ed by those practices in former times, is 
universally approved of by the modern 
Catholics ; but this a very unjust perversion 
of the meaning of the writers from whose 
writings tne passages which we have cited, 
or passages of a similar import, are cited, 
Not one of them approves of any act of 
temporal power, which the Pope, or any 
body of Churchmen, have ever claimed in 
right of their spiritual character. {n the 
cited passages, the writers mean to assert 
no more, than that the faith and essential 
discipline of Roman Catholics have always 
been what they now are, But they admit, 
that the resort of the Popes, or of any other 
ecclesiastics to temporal power, for effect- 
ing the object of their spiritual commission, 
was not only no part of the faith or essen- 
tial discipline of the Church, but was diame- 
trically opposite to its faith and discipline 
The passages, therefore, to which we al- 
lude, can never be brought to prove the 
position for which they are quoted, To 
urge them for such a purpose, is evi~ 
dently a gross perversion of their mean- 
ing.* 








* This distinctions; so candidly drawn, 
should be closely attended to, in consider 
ing the doctriues of Catholics. Althou 
they claim infallibility to their church, 
which, in common with other Protestants, 
we deny, and what church is not infal- 
lible in the view of its bigotted members, 
frequently eomposing the majority? yet 
they admit that many of their leading men, 
and even some of shale Popes erred, and 
that the doctrines promulgated by indivi- 
duals among them, were not consequently 
and universally the doctrines ot their chu 
lt is only fair to notice the liberal conce 
sions they make ; and a more liberal, man- 
lydefence than the present one, has cef 
tainly not appeared on either side, m the 
present controversy. Let us be impartial, 
and contrast it with the controversial 


bitter charges, published lately by ad 
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XIV. Such, then, being the charges 
brought against the Roman Catholics, by 
their adversaries, and such being the De- 
feace made by the Roman Catholics to 
them, will not every candid Protestant ad- 
mit, that the unfavourable opinion which 
sme still entertain of the civil and religious 
principles of Roman Catholics, is owing, 
in agreat measure, to prejudice. 

But we have the satisfaction to find, that 
the prejudice against us decreases rapidly. 
With the mildness and good sense which 
distinguishes his respectable character, the 
Earl of Liverpool thus expressed himself, 
in his speech, in the debate of the House 
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Bishops of Lincoln and Gloucester, and 
the envenomed pamphlet attributed to the 
Bishop of Meath. 

B.M.M. 
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of Lords, on the petition presented by the 
Irish Catholics in 1810: 

“I have heard allusions made this night, 
to doctrines which | do hope no man now 
believes the Catholics to entertain: nor is 
there any ground for an opinion, that the 
question is Opposed under any. such pre- 
teace. ‘The explanations which have been 
given on this head, sofar asI know, are com- 
pletely satisfactory, and the question, as it 
now stands, is much more narrowed than 
it was on a former discussion.” (See his 
Lordship’s Speech, printed and published 
by Keating and Booker.) 

How very little beyond this declaration, 
and a legislative enactment in consequence 
of it, do the Roman Catholics solicit! 


CHARLES BUTLER. 
Lincoln’seInn, February 5, 1813, 


CE) 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


ON the 2d of March, Mr. Grattan’s 
motion for a full consideration 
of the Catholic claims, after occupy- 
ing the House of Commons for four 
whole evenings, was finally carried 
by a majority of 40 votes. ‘The Ca- 
tholics of the Empire are, at length, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, about to enter into a course 
¢ actual adoption. From the pro- 
tracted suflerings of the penal code ; 
fom the mitigated persecution, and 
insufferable contumely inherent in 
the term, Toleration ; from trans- 
mitted antipathies, and recent oblo- 
q¥y;criminal imputations of the past 
ime, and libels of the day, this class 
our Christian community, are 
vow about to emerge into the vatua- 
tion of citizens, and the co-heritage 
the Constitution, Deliverance 
from penalties is but half-citizenship. 
To be members of a free state, men 
must be entitled to all its honours 
aud rewards; and it is only in the 
fxercise, and through the fair distri- 
Wtien of political privileges, that 


they themselves ever can become 
sensible, or, what is perhaps more 
material, that others will ever be- 
come sensible of their being an in- 
tegral portion of the common-wealth, 
For, there is a persecution of opinion 
that lingers often, for a longer or 
shorter period, after the abolition of 
actual and overt oppression; a cri- 
mination of suspicion which can be 
abrogated, and annihilated, not so 
much by enactment of law, as by a 
candid and customary intercommu- 
nion of Protestants with Catholics, 
in all the higher as well as the lower 
uflices of the state. We hail the 
day when Catholics, like Protestants, 
will become subjects of the s:ate not 
subjected to the state, &@ momentous 


‘distinction ! 


In looking back on the progress 
made in this great question, we con- 
template with pleasure its successive 
steps, and its unitorm acceleration, 
In little more than 20 years from the 
year 1790, that gloomy era when 
Lord Westmoreland, who we believe 
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still clings to the cabinet, was Vice- 
foy of lreiand; when the Catholic 
petition was not able even to get ad- 
-mittance into an irish Parliament, 
and not a single member could be 
found to present it; when a Catholic 
deputation was turned away from the 
Castle witheat even the ceremony 
of an answer; when a paper was re- 
turned to the Catholics of Cork, in 
which they had expressed a hope of 
some relaxation being made of the 
penal laws, with a desire to strike 
out the clause which expressed a 
hope, and then the paper should be 
received ; in little more than 20 years 
from that time, when, on the oppo- 
site side, the town of Betrast, (we 
wish to call this to zts recollection, 
as possibly the benefactor may have 
forgotten the favours it once cunfer- 
red,) when Belfast was the first Pro- 
testant community of [reland that 
applied to Parliament for complete 
Catholic Emancipation, and by doing 
so, demonstrated their political sa- 


yacity, and their early liberality ;, 


in this intervening space of Lime, has 
this great question of political jus- 
tice, and provident policy, worked 
its way, until the Legislature of the 
Empire, instructed by the temper of 


the times, warned by the signs of the. 


times, impelled by the calamities of 
the times, are, in the year 1813, 
and nineteenth of the war, about to 
unite these islands, and to rally the 
scattering energies of these countries, 
just before it might have proved too 
late. 

We do congratulate the British 
Empire, which ever since the period 
of union by law, has been (we se- 
riously aud solemnly aver it,) grown 
more and more disunited m fact; 
which, in this portion of the Empire, 
has been gradually, but not slowly, 
becoming mere and more exclusively 
Catholic, not merely in the propor- 
tion of its teeming population, but 
in the constant accession of property, 
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not merely commercial and move. 
able, but solid and territorial, aod 
the as constant diminution of the 
Protestant landed iuterest, by expa. 
triation of person and of proper’y, the 
former fascinated by the pleasures, 
or, as they would pretend, by new 
duues to the Capital, the latter 
crumbling insensibly away, and 
shitting tmto other hands; we do 
therefore, congratulate the Empire, 
that its Legislature, or at least the 
most influential part of it, bas, with 
a forecast and sayacity suitable to the 
exigency, begun to counteract the 
increasing malady of Protestant emi. 
gration, by a timely incorporation 
of the Catholics into the primary of 
fices and duties of the commons 
wealth. Thus, in the even’, wean- 
ing them also from an exclusive ate 
tachment to this island, and its con. 
sequent exclusive appropriation. 

The habitual speculation with re. 
spect to stats in Parliament, has 
grown into a destructive lottery, in 
whatis called genteel life, not less 
rulirous to patrimonial fortune, (ex 
cept in a few instances,) than itturns 
Qut to personal reputation. In de- 
spite of all the moral magnetism of 
Maria Edgeworth, the Protestant 
gentry in their feelings, (false feel. 
ings!) in their furtunes, (failing for 
tunes!) and in their families, (fa 
shion hunting families!) will con 
tinue to migrate across the channel, 
and at last will hang so loosely te 
their country, by any of the alore 
said ties, that a bittle shake will di» 
lccaée them altogether. The Catho- 
lics would remain; and cling, @ 
their disposition has always led them, 
to lngtanp, with a more rooted sell 
interest, as well as affection, with 
solid and stationary property, 
well as sincere patriotsm. 

If, indeed, the learned and eloquent 
Mre Plunket will permit us to cu 
vaie any Jibernicism, who is bitte 
self, like his friend Ponsoaby 
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the party, become excellent English- 
men, bora, arid we believe, bred in 
ireland. Complimented, as this push- 
ing political lawyer has been on all 
sides, even fawned upon by the same 
lord Castlereagh, who we once 
heard, in the Irish house, ridiculing 
thissame Mr. Plunket, for opposing 
the Union in a mauner as if be was 
speaking from his brief, he must 

rmit us, at the hazard of being 
called a desperate party, to cultivate 
and to consecrate the attachment to 
ournative land, politzcal as well as 
personal, an attachment which, we 
thiak, wonder as he may, most per- 
fectly compatible with the only sure 
principles of Union, and most con- 
sistent with the present wise consoli- 
dation of the Empire. lodeed, we 
think the support of this strong pre- 
dilection among the fArgher classes, 
where it is fast decayiu,, to be the 
only means of loug matutaining this 
consolidation ; and the moment when 
final adjustment is proclaimed, when 
at the same moment Ireland will, 
probabiy, siok from its present high 
consileration in the cabinet, and 
when it becomes as nothing, <a poll- 
tical honentity, im the eyes of our 
passenger politicians, that will be 
the period, be it soon or late; when 
repulsion may be tound fititely 
stronger than attraction, and consoll- 
dation, by a mighty arm, may be 
broken into dust. Cultivate the Em- 
pire, but -cherish your country. 
Never, under any circumstances of 
tale necessity, forget or forsake 
her, 

We avow it, we recoil at the idea 
of this Island ever being so merged 
ad melted down into British ikm- 
pire, as Wales and Scotiand are. 
there is a self-valuation, there are 
inherent rights, there is an imsepar 
adie soverciguty of nature, and of 
gxzraphical distinction, in the pre- 
ut instance, which ought to be 

4, and never parted with, as being 
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a future means of rescuing our coune 
try, not perhaps from the repetition 
of ancient oppression, but from mo- 
dern indignity and insult. In the 
union of individuals, there is a re- 
servedright of repeiling those wrongs, 
and even those indiguives which can- 
cel the vows of obedience; and we 
have just seen a striking example of 
this in the magnanimity, and inde 
pendent dignity of character and 
conduct displayed by one of the first 
personages in these Kingdoms. — Ire- 
land in her union, and in her emanci- 
pation, a second union, (we trust 
more. perfect than the first,) ought, 
throughout her whole people, to re- 
member what she was, what she is, 
and what she may become, if her 
leading men should migrate lke 
Vlowa ; and if it should bappen (a 
great improbability we allow,) that 
Mr. Plunket, as an Irishman, would 
chance to be what Dr. Duigenan ise 
We honestly declare, we think the 
Catholics of Ireland more attached to 
their country, as couniry, than the 
Protestants ; for that adherence we 
dearly love them ; and we hope, yet 
with considerable fears, that, when 
adopted into the tuliness of imperial 
privileges, they will not torget the 
little island in the great Empire, and 
by becoming members of the state, 
part with this independence, or, if 
you please, insularity of character 
and conduct, that, without being in- 
consistent with union, will guard 
them, in future, from veglect, aod 
insult, and ail that mass of minor ill- 
treatinent, which humiliates a coun- 
try into worse than hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, ‘The personal 
spirit ot Irishmen, often overflowing 
in the individual, will be of the great- 
est advautage, when traoslated into 
their public and political character; 
and the Catholics will never, we 
hope, eii\her as private men, or as 
political trustees, emigrate from their 
country, the home of their bhearte, 
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the bed of their ancestors, and the 
cradle of their children. 

The late debate so ably conducted, 
and with argument on the one side, 
so eloquent and incontrovertible, has 
published a great lesson and lecture 
on the true principles of social eco- 
nomy. It has preached to the pulpit 
pot less than to the congregation. 
It has instructed the Catholic ; it has 
liberalized the Protestant ; and has 
enlightened these nations. The En- 
giish are a miscellaneous race of 
people. They consist of several 
classes (we were about to call them 
casts,) of extremely distinct charac- 
ter and attainments. The labouring 
and manufacturing cast, most busily 
and incessantly occupied (until of 
of late,) in hereditary employments, 
and in their respective divisions of 
labour live very comfortably, very 
selfishly, and never sending their 
minds much farther than their ma- 
chinery, as artizans or husbandmen, 
are very ignorant, ill-informed, and 
consequently illiberal, as we think, 
in politics, but greatly more so in 
matters of religion, They bug “ the 
old woman” to the heart; and early 
prejudices are trausmitted uaimpatr- 
ed from the fathers to the children. 

It is long before liberality ia re- 
ligious subjects, when such subjects 
are unfortunately mixed with matiers 
of public policy, can penctrate through 
this opake class. ‘This order of so- 
ciety is, in the mean time, at the 
mercy of those profe-sional descrip- 
tions of men whose interests are, or 
appear to be, contradistinguished to 
to those of the social union, 

The clergy, in particular, are ea- 

er to stand forth as leaders of the 
Preléann crusade, and as they have, 
in a great degree, lost the habits of 
intimate intercourse with the body 
of the lower people, they are assist- 
ed in their operations and i ie 
tions, by the light infantry of Me- 
thogism, the Cossacs of the establish- 
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ment. ‘These irregulars of the chureb, 
pierce through and through the mag. 
of the people, not however forein 
them from this, or that particular 
fold, but making them their own 
under the accustomed denominations, 
This missionary spirit, or, according 
to their own phraseology, this “ shak. 
ing of the dry bones throughout the 
land,” has been countenanced and 
connived at by past aud present ad. 
ministration of- government, for the 
purpose of weaviug the people from 
political concerns, and also for its 
great saving of professional labour, 
not to the dignitaries, who are b 
their station exempted from vac 
operose duties, but to the minor fune- 
tionaries of the established church. 
And thus, on this late occasion, as 
on most others, the Evangelical mi- 
nistry has been auxiliar to the ends 
and motives of the regular clergy, 
by mixing with the people of the 
aforesaid class, for the purpose of 
Cuitivating social antipatbies, (if we 
dare make use of such a strange cone 
junction of terms,) and of making 
the enmities of history, herediary 
and immortal. It has been truly 
said, that many people have got just 
enough of religion to make them hate 
each other, but not the quantity ne- 
cessary to make them love each 
other ; and if this be doubted with 
regard to individuals, it is certainly 
a matter of melancholy fact, in the 
different divisions of Christianity. 
How far this unnatural bias of modem 
society has been owing t- the doc 
tors of the church, and how much is 
to be attributed to the disciples, the 
great Author of our benevolent and 
beneficent religion, will one day de- 
termine, 

On the other extreme of society, 
the highest class or cast (and ons of 
the highest in that class,) appear 8 
the progress of this Catholic questiow, 
to preserve a sort of neutrality, al 
berty of indifference which flucte 
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ates with the stream of events, and 
may be impelled hither, or thither, 
according to the circumstances of the 
times. They have a lazy, luxurious 
liberality on this, as upon every 
other topic, and when the pressure 
of affairs positively demands a Par- 
liamentary opinion, it is possible, 
nay probable that they will squan- 
der it'to a good purpose, 

Mr. Pitt. himself, however supe- 
rior in talents, was of this class or 
cast; and it is truly diverting to see 
one of his confidential friends'in the 
upper house, declaring the great 
wan’s sentiments on Catholic Emaa- 
cipation to be most adverse, and ano- 
ther of his confidential Friends, in the 
lower house, declaring his sentiments 
to be always most friendly to the 
measure ; and what is the deduction? 
What but this? That this chame- 
leon of contingencies had no formed 
opuion of his own, or if he had, 
could lock it up from-his nearest and 
dearest [riends in the close and cold 
recess of his heart; what but this ? 
that the vane of his judgment was 
stationary, or was turned about by 
impuise from abroad, and that, like 
most of his pupils, he persevered 
Most positively in a restrictive and 
istolerant system $ but when the 
winds rose, (“ eurus, notus que 
raunt,”) he, followed too in this by 
hismost favourite pupil, could veer 
shout in the same instant, and pro- 
claim to all the crew, that he was 
wow about to enter, with a prosper- 
ous gale, and streamers flying, into 
the (ong destined harbour, the home 
of tis hopes, and the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 

Nor is it less diverting to contem- 
Plate this same pupil of Mr. Put, 
tow become managing minister in 
the House of Commons, balancing 
bimself, as it were, upon the tight 
‘pe; keeping his eve firmly fixed 
“pea the point of promotion ;. his 
yech, when leaning alittle on one 

MELFAST MAG, NQ» LVe 
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side, dexterously regaining a coun 
terbalance on the other, and the 
clause which begins every sentence, 
sure to be succeeded by a qualifying 
But, or a moderating Yet, which 
holds both hearer and speaker in un 
certainty about the final vote, or the 
terminating decision. Indeed the 
consequence of this minister’s ambi- 
guous system of conduct has been 
such, that all his connexions in the 
North of Ireland have been kept in 
a most singular puzzle; his nearest 
relatives and friends out of the house 
have been endeavouring, by every 
effort, to promote Anti Catholic pe- 
titions, while their head aud leader 
in the house was preparing his speech 
tor Catholic conciliation. We think, 
in this disagreeable uncertainty, the 
shrewd countryman acted most wise 
ly who subscribed the petition in fa- 
vour of the Catholics with his right 
hand, and a day or two after, willing 
to please all parties, subscribed the 
Anti-Catholic petition with his left. 

But there is a class of men in Eng- 
land, chtefly appertaining to the 
middle ranks, or perhaps more strict- 
ly, in a superior station, above the 
trammels of profession, literary, li- 
beral, intelligent in the true prin- 
ciples of political economy, whu have 
deemed it their duty to seek in all 
ways for the best information re- 
specting Ireland, and have gained 
it, often from books, not seldom 
from ocular inspection. These men 
have drank in the light, and have 
given it out again to others. 

From these centres of influence, 
information bas radiated throughout 
all quarters, except into the imper- 
vious Duigenan dungeon, in which 
darkness seems not so much the mere 
absence of light, as a positive and 
active clement of tenebritication. 
The press, great multiplier of mind, 
has contributed its generous and per- 
severing efforts, to the fullest and 
fairest discussion of the subject; and, 
xk 
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surely, if the Catholics of the Em- 
pire, and particularly of Irelaud, 
should ever unwittingly or wilfully 
drop the recollection of their num- 
berless obligations to the liberal press 
of Scotland, of England, and of Ire- 
land, and the consequent extraordi- 
Mary progression of their cause, they 
will justly be accounted the most in- 
grateful, aud disgraceful of mortal 
men. 

No-—whatever be your fate, or fu- 
ture fortunes, whether patronized by 
the Perceval admupistration, or warm- 
ed at leneth with “ a new era’’ in 
effect as well as promise, you will 
not forcetthe coustaut and consistent 
** FRIENDS OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LI- 


KERTY,” the Protestant Dissenters of 


England, who, tounding your eman- 
cipation on a square and sol-d basis, 
have petitioned for a repeal of ali 
penal Jaws in matters of religion, ia 
such manner that all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects may equally par- 
ticipate the rights of Britons, and the 
blessings of the constitution, while 
their committee of deputies bave cir- 
‘culated at their own expence the 
concise, yet compre hensive Catholic 
address to the Protestants of the Em 
pire.® It issuch speeches, and such 
writing, such resolutions, and such 
actions, which have added so much 
weiubt and velocity, so great a moral 
momentum and political importance 
to your cause. 

The exciusive ProrestTANT UNION, 
on the ober band, with Granville 
Sharp at their bead, and consisting 
simost wholly of the established 
ehureh, eannet bring itself to recog- 
nize the rights of conscience in their 
full extent, which (strange as to this 
intolerant union it must appear,) the 
present principles of Catholics lead 
them to admit, whatever may be the 





* For this interesting address see page 
24k. 
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national religion of the Country, oF 
more properly the religion of he 
state. ‘The fact is, that neither ihe 
church of Eng!and, oor the kik of 
Scotland, nor the church of Rone 
(as churches,) recogmize ihe indefeas. 
ible right tw ail classes to follow the 
dictates of their COUDSCIE NCES tn Wor. 
shipping God. The Engtish church 
conthiues in her articles, and-retaing 
the canons and censures of the chareh 
of Rome, and the kirk of Scotland 
falls not bebind either in its partial. 
tics and Its Comminations 

The Protestant Dissenter who ae. 
knowledges no human authority in 
matters of religious faith, and who 
recognizes alone the supremacy of 
Christ ia bis word, the New Testament, 
cannot refrain from smiling at this 
rivalry, and endless contention of 
churches mutually exclusive, and 
every one wishing to devour the 
ather. He comforts himself with 
the thought, that the Christian, where. 
ever he meets him, in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, or in the mountains of 
Scotland, or in the bogs of Ireland, 
is better than his church. Thechurch 
stands still : man walks forward, and 
in spite of Calvin, in spite of Luther, 
and in spite of the Pope, he holds 
out bis band to his neigbboar, and 
his countryman, The Protestant Dix 
senter hopes most sincerely, that both 
the Protestant and the Catholic 
churches, both the established and 
the excluded church may, in the pro- 
gress of discussion, be benefited by 
the mildening of their spirit, and the 
moderating of high pretensions; 
that they may begin to remove ob 
stacles, rather than throw them m™@ 
the way of men, through all the in- 
tercourse of civil life ; and that the 
clergy of both churehes may be more 
anxious to bring the laity more close- 
ly together, than to keep them asut 
der, suspecting and suspected, — 
Protestant Dissenter, Calvinistic 0 
bis discipline, but in his docirme # 
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farremoved from that exciudin 
persecut ing retormier, &S the heavens 
ge trom the earth,* deprecates the 
ideaot making religion the tnstrue 
ment of civil monoepely, and poltti- 
calascendancy, and is anxious, for 
others as Well as for himself, that all 
men who perform the duties of citi- 
geass should receive civic honours 
and rewards, in fair and inpartial 
distribution. The Protestant Dissent- 
er has no design or desire to disturb 
the established church in the quiet 
and'secure enjoyment of their reve- 
nes: but he wishes that it should 
be satesficd with their millions. and 
not stand in the way of a participa- 
tion of the e7vil as well as ecclesiastie 
cal state. In fine, he wishes for Ca- 
tholic emancipation; and he thinks, 
aswe think, thatthe security which, 
atlast, will be found safest and most 
diectual, is the short and explicit 
oath of allegiance, binding enough 
upon allwho are obedient to the sanc- 
tions of an oath, and for those who 
lelieve that the Catholie religion 
can dispense with that obligation, it 
is absclutely impossible that either 
now or érer they can ‘be satisfied; 
awl eternal contreve rey, and civil 
disention must; in this case, he the 
portion and inheritance of this 
Wretched island. ; 

But certain we are, that the Catho- 
lies will not object to any collateral 
seeurity or regulation, consistent with 
their continuing to be Catholics, which 
may unite all parties, and pluck ‘tie 
od woman” even from the hearts of 
tte most prejudiced, that of Dr. Duiges 
Manalways to be excepted. Whiat- 
‘ver may more effectually recognize 
“the act of settlement,” and the per- 
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**Let not my weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
Oneach I judge thy foe.” 


[The Catholic prayer of Pope, a Roman Ca- 
tlic, of if you like, a Popist. 
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manence of the Church of England, 
as by law ofthe jand established, we 
should suppose they would willingly 
aveede to, and it must appear stran se 
fall the law authorities in the hou-e, 
aud out of the house, be not able to 
contrive some limitations in the office 
of Chancelior, which, whatever be 
his religion, may secure the rights 
and immunities of the Protestant 
church, 

We would even go farther, and 
say, that all secreé communication 
with a foreign power, temporal or 
spiritual, is, at the least, a suspicious 
circumstance, and inconsisent with 
the first law of socte ty, the public 
safety ; that all such intercourse 
should be “in aperto,” and cog nize 
able by the civil authorities of the 
state, without there being, in this 
public and salutary precaution, any 
necessity incurred of abandoning 
that Spiwitual Supremacy which is a 
cardinal principle of Catholic Faith, 
Nor, do we imagine, that the do- 
mestic nomination of Bishops by 
Chapter or otherwise, is incompatt- 
ble with that canonical investiture 
by the head of the Catholics ou earth, 
which, in their estimation is neces- 
sary to preserve the unity of the 
church, and the Apostolic transmis- 
sion of its superintendents. Upon 
the whole, the principle ef Cathoiic 
Kimanc:pation being granted, any 
difficulties in the mode wiil, we trust, 
be overcome by the spirit of concili- 
ation, and the glosious result will 
be that increase of liberty, which is 
consequent epon a more equal distii- 
bation of politcal power, and a mu- 
tua! confi:ieace, instead of that mzs- 
understanding between its different 
parts, which has been so long the 
shame and sorrow of the British Em- 
pire. In fact, liberty is power, pro- 
perty is power, sot ial security Is 
power, and the combination of these 
must be necessarily attended with 
political power, or they must be 
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fruitless and unavailing, precarious, 
and conditional, a ministerial sufl- 
rance, and a toleration, from perse- 
cution happening to be ina fit of 
good humour. 

Without any personal dislike to 
any of the present ministry, we can- 
not give that part of it most favourable 
to this salutary measure, much more 
credit for this act, than for the re- 

eal of the Orders in Council. Mr, 
Pits act of Union was more an An- 
tigallican measure, than with any 
primary intention of benefiting Ire- 
Jand, either immediately or eventual- 
ly ; and the successors of Mr, Pitt 
have been propelied into emancipa- 
tiun, as a means of disengaying a 
large portion of the disposable force 
of Great Britain, and employing the 
garrison of Ireland on the continent 
of Evrope. Lord Liverpool has de- 
clared, that every disposable battalion 
had been sent tothe Peninsula. We 
will not question the military dispo- 
sition; but we see nothing of grand 
political justice or generosity, uo- 
thing of comprehensive siatesman- 
like solicittude for the public happi- 
ness, in their cold aud stammering 
assent to the auspicious event of the 
day. Their names will never be 
handed down to posterity as even 
willing co-partners in this illustrious 
act of national policy. 

To whom are these honours re- 
served? ‘To many ef al} religious 
denoininations, But far above them 
all, to that great and good man, who, 
throughout this arduous business, 
has led his countrymen, his exiled 
and aliened countrymen, “in the 
way ;” whose benignant genias has 

given them “ light” through their 
long pilgrimage ; and whose life has 
been lengthened by Providence, for 
jts kindest purposes. ‘ He took not 


away the pillar ot the cloud by day, 
nor the pillar of fire by night, fiom 
before the people.” 

* Foriunuie Sencr!” In the ra. 
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diant morning of his life, he created 
Protestant Ireland; under God, 
chief instrament of hes treedou ang 
independence, Notwithstanding the 
most heroic resistance on his 
it was ailterwards lost by the most 
base and ever memorable venality 
and corruption. Yet, through long 
and severe anxicties, he did not des 
pair; and, at length, in the even 
ing of his days, is about to accons 
plish the regeneration of Catholic 
Ireland, and the conciliation of the 
British Empire. 1 saw thee once 
during the period of these anxieties, 
in the year 1798, (the when and 
where need not be more particularly 
mentioned,) the animation of thy 
countenance was fled, thy eyes were 
closed in short and agitated slams 
bers, all thy features seemed harrow 
ed by gloomy anticipations of the 
miseries about to fall upon thy native 
land, a face not so much marked by 
years, as by public care, and the 
calamities of the times; I gazed up 
on that face with the sympathy of a 
man, and the sensibilities of an Jrishe 
man; and I silently prayed, that 
you might be reserved by gracious 
Providence for the future salvation 
of your sufleriug country. The 
season of sorrow and tribulation is 
past. ‘ Fortunaté Senex!” You 
country is about to hail you, a 8 
cond tune, her great Deliverer; and 
perhaps, (O! glorious perhaps!) be 
fore the angel of death shall spi! 32 
to still higher bonvurs, you willa 
chieve a third victory, more inport 
ant than even the former two, and by 
leading the way to Parliamentary 
Reform, redeem the virtue, the pu 
rity, and the popularity of the British 
Constitution. 

Never shall we cease to repeat, 
that Catholic Emancipation under 
stood and practiced merely af a 
adoption into the abuses and corrup: 
tions of the Constitution, will neither 


add, in the event, to the glory, @ 
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ihe true interest, nor to the moral 
melioration of the people. Until the 
cask be thoroughly cleansed, the new 
addition will assimilate with the old 
lees, “ et quodcunque infundis, aces- 
cet.” No, no! it is not by entering 
into the Constitution as into the par- 
ticipation of a rotten borough; it is 
not by your Catholic nobility becom- 
ing electors of the representative 
Peers in Parliament, or being them- 
selves elected into that representa- 
tion, it is not thus that the usurpa- 
tion of nobility over the franchises of 
the people, and the servile feudality 
of those nick-named Free-holders, 
will be abated, a national nuisance, 
that smells io the nostrils. It is not 
by countenancing and conniving at, if 
not encouraging, a most disgrace- 
fal system of disguised patronage 
aud ingenious perjury, through the 
diferent links of which the Social 
Body, from its highest members to 
the lowest, is kept chained, not by 
duties, not by affections, not by the 
exchange of honourable services, but 
by a reciprocity of selfish interests, 
and shameful servilities; in short, 
by a soul selling system, that makes 
the very boast and distinction of our 
Constitution become the poison of 
private life, and the bane of moral- 
ity. No, no! it is not by being thus 
) adopted into corrupt familiarity with 
| wueh a system; it is not by being ade 
7 mitted among the ten or twelve bur- 
} gesses, which, in hirteen places, re- 
torn as the wealthiest or most popu- 
: lous towns, or which, in other ¢hir- 
teen places, return, as directed, men 
to Parliament whom they never saw, 
and who never saw Ireland; it is 
nol, in short, by a rapid conformity 
with such political doctrine or prac- 
tive, that the Catholics oi Ireland 
will secure the future confidence 
f honest men, or even gain any 
tredit for their past conduct. 
“Tt is time enough to talk in this 
manner, when we become co-part- 
ters in the fullness of the Constitution. 
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Then we shall show how we shall! use 
it.” Perhaps this is as it ought to be, at 
least, itis very prudent and very poe 
litic conduct; but we must confess 
our fault, or our folly, that in mate 
ters of this sort, we are extremely 
suspicious and distrustful, and we 
own, that nothing could have given 
us more sincere gratification, thas 
some authoritative declaration on the 
part of the Catholics, as to their 
sentiments on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. “ Would you have 
us to repel Lord Castlereagh, and 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Wilberforce, 
and my Lord Wellesley, and my 
Lord Grenville, and my Lord Grey, 
all good men and true, would you 
have us repel such advocates of our 
cause, to gain a speech from Sir 
Francis Burdett, or a paper from 
Mr. Cobbett ?”’ Certainly not.’ Well, 
we will wait with patience, bat with 
hope: at times sinking into doubt, 
oftener rising into confidence. The 
Catholics of Ireland will save their 
country—a great praise. They will 
save the British Empire, by assisting 
in the regeneration of the British 
Constitution—a still more exteaded 
glory! Blessed then, we say, thrice 
blessed! be that day, when Catho- 
lic Emancipation will be ratified by 
the law of the land, as it is already 
by the right reason of the commu- 
nity, the true policy of the state, 
and the genuine spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

As a mark characteristic of the 
present tone of public opimion, and 
as a proof that “on evil days, and 
evil tongues, we have fallen,” it may 
be mentioned, that the exposers of 
public abuses ave wore subject to 
popular odjum, than the persons 
whose vices they attempt to hold up 


to view, and to lic invesiivas 
tion. This retruv::.ou of public 
sentiment man:'e.\. » morbid action, 


and an unsound sta. ot health. It 
arises trom a tiulse odstaken tender 
pess, and, with ct a few, trom @ 
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sympathy with koaves, the result of 
a conscious feeling of deserving simt- 
lar censure, and a wish to make vice 
popular, that their own defects inay 
€sc ipe uvnoticed in the crowd. Mea 
who have “ crimes unwhipt of jus- 
tice,” affect moderation, and gene- 
rally take the part of the justly ac- 
cused, against the honest exposer. 
It isa bad omen of the times, and 
augurs ill for the progress of virtuous 
retorm, for thus, in the public mind, 
the distinctions between vice and 
virtue are removed, and an open is 
made for a general and wide-spread- 
ing profligacy of manners. 

‘The investigation into the conduct 
of the Princess of Wales, excites 
much of the public interest, proba- 
bly more thao the intrinsic merit of 
the case deserves. lJadeed, public 
curiosity is more tickled by the pru- 
ricvcy of the subject, than is symp- 
tomatic of a healthy state of sound 
morals. The details are nauseating, 
and to the eye and ear of modesty dis- 

usting inthe extreme. They clear- 
. add another irrefragable argument, 
to prove that the viceset the great are 
as glaring, and as bad as those “ of 
the lowest, aye the veriest bunter.’’* 
On the male side, there have been 
the most notorious violations of the 
marriage contract, and a desertion 
of the protection due toa wife. To 
speak most favourably, and with the 
utmost stretch of charity, the levities 
and indiscretions on the part of the 
female have been great. When the 
matter first became the sabject of 
so gcneral conversation, some thought 
that a full disclosure was necessary, 
tu satisfy the public mind, but when 
at length it came out, the grossness 
of the detail shocked alldelicacy. In 
one of the Debates on the subject, 
well indeed might Siuart Wortleyt 

Pay akin eetted sede : 

* It is not intended thus ugguatifewy 
characterize the Princess. ‘The remark is 
designed as applicable to high life in general. 

+The brother of our Irish Primate. 
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declare, “ He was sorry we had 0 fa 
mily who do not take warning from 
what is said and thought concerning 
them. They seemed to be the on 'y prere 
sons in the country who were x holly re. 
gardless of their own welfare and ree 
spectabelity. He would not have the 
Regent lay the flattering unction to hig 
soul, and think his conduct will bear 
him harmless through those transues 
tions!” ‘The Bourboas ought to af 
ford an awful warning to Princes, 
They ran their career of unblush. 
ing pretligacy, unawed by pubtie 
censure, aud in the arrogance of 
imaginary greatness, totally dive. 
garded it. We have witnessed the 
catastrophe. Notwihstanding the 
unmerited encomiam. of the venal 
Burke, we know that Marie Antonis 
ette was profligate and immoral, and 
the vices of the Count D’ Artois trans 
gressed all appearance of decency, 
Many causes have been supposed to 
havecontributedto produce the French 
Revolution. ‘Two, however, appear to 
have been chiefly, if not. solely 
operative. The profligacy of Prine 
ces and the higher ranks, and the 
derangement of the finances. Is 
would be gratifying to the votaries 
of philosophy, to suppose its mild 
genius contributed to the event, by 
diffusmg knowledge, and causing 
men to know and to practice their 
duties, and their rights; but, alas! 
the stilling voice of philosophy is 
little heard or attended to, im the 
turmoils of a revolution, or in the 
profligate orgies of a coutt. The 
jall of the higher ranks, from their 
own misconduct, in public opinion, 
and the weight of taxes, and the 
dithculties coming home to “mens 
business and bosoms” relating 
property, are more elective causé 
in promoting revolutions, and rous 
ing the passions, than the more pure 
and moderating sentiments of geil. 
ine pliilosophy. 

Men belonging to parties bare 
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been greatly perplexed by the chan- 
ges and shiftings which have taken 
Jace, sluce the investigation com- 
menced in 1806. ‘Then the Fox and 
Grenville administration held the 
reins. Commissioners selected from 
their ranks pronounced the Princess 
of Wales innocent of the main charge, 
bat censured her for indiscretions, 
The men then in opposition, Lord 
Eidon, Perceval, and Plomer, the 
present Attorney-General, incited 
ber to remonstrate against the con- 
demnation in the latter part of the 
report, and afterwards when they 
returned to power, by a minute of 
council, they fully exonerated her, 
Indeed, 11 bas been shrewdly sus- 
pected, that they turned this event 
to their own advantage,-and flatter 

ed the King by a compliance with 
his opinions or prejudices on this 
wbject, as one of the terms to facili- 
late their return to office. In the 
pantomimic dance of siatesmeu, the 
survivors of those men, now the 
ministers of the Regent, are uncom- 
fortably hampered by their former 
decision; and while disposed to go 
alllengths to please their preseut 
master, are, if the public were justly 
discriminating of the characters of 
public men, forfeiting ali claim to 
public con idence, by their versatile 
and whiffltng conduct. The honest 
ml intellizvent Samuel Whitbread 
wands forward on high and honour- 
able ground, in the House of Com- 
mons, not as the champion of the 
Princess, but the assertor of public 
justice, and demands that she should 

be either acquitted, or her guilt 
early proved, aot by dark insinu- 

tions, but by clear proof, publicly 

Westigated. Contrasted with his 

honourable manner, Lord Casile- 

feagh’s puny and wavering conduct 

inthe house, to day conceding, and 

‘merrow, most pusillanimously, 

* courtier-like, retracting his con- 

‘asions, affurds a deep shade. He 
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always has his two strings to his 
bow. Whitbread characterizes his 
language as so iudecisive, and so 
furnished with evasions, as to be 
so really unintelligible, that either 
his meaning caunot be discovered, 
or perhaps rather he dextrousiy 
escapes from his meaning of yester- 
day, to make room for the introduc. 
tion of his meaning of to-day. 

Let us turn to a subject nearer 
home, and congratulare the Editor of 
the Belfast Commercial Chronicle ov 
the verdict of a jury wm his favour, ia 
an action for damages, at the last 
assizes for the County of Antrim, at 
Carrickfergus, tor a sapposed libel on 
the Captain of a vessel, which was 
captured on her passage from the 
West Indies. As friends to a free 
press we congratulate him on his des 
liverance, as having acted within the 
bounds of the legitimate exercise of 
afree press. It would be desirable 
if in ail cases the conductors of the 
press understood and exercised its 
prerogatives ta a firm decided man- 
ner, without crouching to the minions 
of power, or tov cautiousiy seeking 
to gain public favour, by the vain 
attempt to please all, both the good 
and the bad. In the present case, 
the Editor of the Chronicle discharg- 
ed his duty with propriety. In the 
first instance, a justification of the 
conduct of the Captain, sizned by a 
number ofthe mariners, was published, 
in Opposition to reports circulated by 
the mate, who repiied by an affidavit ; 
and for publishing this affidavit, an 
action was bronght, although it ap- 
pears the Editor offered to insert a 
contrary statement, if properly au. 
thenticated ; but with great proprie- 
ty refused to write any thing ou the 
subjece as from himself, May every 
altemptto shackle the liberty of the 
press meet with a similar issue ! 

At iength that system of money 
jobbing, dignified by the name of 
Piut’s solid system of finance, is ap- 
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proaching to its end : time has 
proved how much it was miscalled, 
aud how little it was entitled to its 
pompous name. Pitt, by a fallacy, 
a procedure in which he much de- 
lighted, for a time gave an appear- 
ance of fancied security to the pub- 
lic creditor, by adopting the delusive 
— of a sinking fund to pay off 
the national debt, by thousands, or 
tens of thousands, while he was bor- 
rowing by millions. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Van- 
sittart, a plain, practical man, a fi- 
nancier, without being a statesman, 
dissipates the charm, and proposes 
to apply the surplus of this sinking 
fund to answer the exigencies of the 
next four years, so that he may not 
for that length of time be under the 
necessity of imposing additional 
taxes on the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, who are thus likcly to get a 
happy reprieve for that period. 
Ireland has yet to learn its fate on 
the score of fresh taxes, alihough 
additional] taxation on us may be con- 
sidered as almost certain. ‘The pub- 
lic creditor really loses no security, 
by the application of this sinking 
fund to the current expenses: he 
had only the shadow, or an unsub- 
stantial dream of possessing it, The 
sinking fund in time of war, and when 
large loans were making, resembled 
ona great scale the conduct of a pro- 
flizate spendthrift, who was annual- 
ly adding mortgages on his estate, 
already incombered to aan amount 
beyond the value of the fee simple, 
but at the same time to delade his 
creditors with the appearance of se- 
curity, and perhaps a dupe himself 
to his own artifices, borrowed a few 
additional thousands to pay oif old 
scores, while bis real debts were in- 
creased by this means to the full 
amount, both of the old and new 
Ones Similar, when stripped of all 
disguises, and ihe imposing plausi- 
bilities of Piu was his vaunted sys- 
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tem of finance. By stripping off the 
ceverlog, Vansitiart unintentional 
renders a great seryice to the publhe, 
Phe peopie may now have a betier 
view of their real situation. 

With respect to foreign affairs, jt 
has been truly said by a great autho. 
rity, that the effect of the late cam 
paign in the Peninsula has not ap. 
proximated us to the object, but re. 
moved us from it. Such an alter. 
nation of advancing and retreat. 
ing, such a strange commixture of 
victory without success, and retreat 
without discomfiture, was never be. 
fore exemplified, aud the general ef. 
fect appears to be a continual ex 
haustion of men and money, are. 
peated bleeding and a_ perpetual 
drain. One political party, that of 
Lord Wellesley, (to which the Lords 
Grey and Grenville are now wishing 
to adhere,) would ascribe the misfor- 
tunes of the campaign solely to the 
wantof the necessary means being 
supplied by ministry : while the m- 
nistry expatiate on the glories of the 
campaign, yet hint that the siege of 
Burgos was undertaken without any 
communication of Lord Wellington’s 
intentions, and without any perlect 
knowledge on his part of its means of 
defence. By Lord Wellesley it is 
asserted, that the addition of 15,000 
men before the battle of Salamanca 
would have ensbied the allied army 
to drive the French across the Ebro; 
and by the ministry it is acknowledge 
ed, that half a million could scarcely 
be spared, and that every disposable 
battalion had been sent to the Pe 
ninsula. But the most singular cit 
cumstance in this singular war, of 
purse rather than of person, is, “that 
the French army was paid with kage 
lish gold.” Woile coin, that neces 
sary commodity in foreign circule 
tion, became so scarce or so deaf, 
that Lord Weil:ngton’s retreat Wa 
ib part, the consequence, the bullion 
of England, by means of the licensed 
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trade, was actually employed to pay 
the French forces operating against 
ys, and England has furmshed her 
enemy not only with money, but va- 
rious other means of carrying on hos- 
tility, such as salt petre, hides, sheet 
copper. sulphur, &c. The depres- 
sion of the exchange was such, that 
the government agents from different 
places were pitted against each other, 
and the price they were allowed to 
ive for dollars was always lowest 
where most wanted, so that the Si- 
cilian or Maltese agent at 6s. 4d. or 
és. 3d. could carry off the whole sup- 
ly at Lisbon, where the price was 
only 5s. 8d. There was a loss in 
drawing bills of 23 or 24 per cent., 
that is to say, a loss of upwards of 3 
millions upon 15 millions. Had the 
army been of larger amount, the loss 
must necessarily have been in great- 
er proportion, even to one half, while 
inthe mean time, commerce on the 
continent was cut off, and an annual 
export of 12 millions to America also 
suspended, which had been the only 
means that enabled us to meet such 
enormous expenditure. In all this, 
we see plainly not only a necessary 
and nearly definable. limit to our 
military operations in Spain, but also 
the actuating motive of Napoleon, 
im, as it were, husbanding a war, 
that occasions on our part such ruin- 
ous prodigality. His double aim has 
heen to contract our means, and to 
increase our expenditure, and had 
not Russia broke the circle of exclu- 
a his end had. been accomplish- 


The continental system of exclu- 
#08 appears broken, as soon as the 
Circle is about to be completed, and 
wich is the uncertainty of treaties 
alliance between the European 
powers, that Lord Wellesley says, 
“early as May, 1811, the Em- 
#2 of Russia, who a short time 
Hore ratified the treaty at Tilsit, 
with Napoleon, had foreseen a rup- 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LVI 
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ture with France, and was preparing 
his means of aguression.” In these, 
he was anticipated by Bonaparte, 
but the casualties of the campaign 
have extended the Russian arms even 
to the Oder; in consequence of the 
defection of the Prussian auxilimries, 
all that kingdom, even to Bertin, 
has been laid open to the incursion, 
of the Russians, with the exception 
of Dantzic, which is itself stated to 
be in danger. Hamburgh is said to 
be deserted by the French, and that 
great commercial entrepot again set 
at liberty, while a yeneral spirit of 
insurgency prevails throughout the 
North, against the French power, 
Sweden has entered into alliance 
with Britain, and is to commence 
operations, in conjunction, on the 
Southern shores of the Baltic. Den- 
mark is about to be compelled into 
this anew Northern coalition, if she 
be able to erase the capture of Co- 
penhagen and her fleet, from her 
memory.” New treaties of subsidy 
are signed; new combinations plan- 
ned ; while Austria is about to pro- 
pose her mediation, nothing is heard 
of but warlike preparations; and 
France is mustering the utmost 


lle 
* The ministerial London papers have 
for some time been in the, habit of repre- 
senting Denmark as entering into the views 
of the Northern powers, in the present 
scheme of hostility to France. Later ac- 
counts throw doubts on those flattering de- 
ceptions so often practised by the venal 
part of the press, on a credulous and cul- 
lible people. Denmark will not probably 
so soon forget British aggression, in her 
attack on the capital and fleet, nor relin- 
uish the jealousy entertained towards the 
neighbouring powers of Russia and Swe- 
den. Contiguity of situation is seldom a 
bond of amity among nations, and Den-° “ 
mark may refuse to act to promote British 
interests, although expected by a nation, 
which often in its pride of heart, appears 
to consider all the world made for its be- 
refit. It is now said, that Norway, wrest- 
ed from Denmark, and given to Sweden, 
is to be the price of the latter's aid. 
ul 
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strength of her vast empire, to re- 
gain what she has lust, and to drive 
back what she calls the incursion of 
the barbarians of the North. 

Napoleon has asserted, that the 
English Cabinet offered the finest 
provinces of France to Austria, as 
the price of her defection; he ad- 
heres to the possession of Spain ; 
speaks only of making Russia retire 
within ber own territorities, without 
recurring to the continental system ; 
yet, at thé same time, he takes care 
to congratylate America, on her as- 
seriion of the principle, that the flag 
covers both the merchandize and 
* the crew,” and that neutrals ought 
to be exempt from all paper block- 
ades. In his concordat with the 
Pope, to whom he assigns revenue, 
without describing his place of resi- 
dence, it is to be remarked, that he 
himself nominates to all bishopricks, 
save sixteen, and that, after the lapse 
of six months, canonical investiture 
is made imperative on the part of the 
Pope. He allows the spiritual su- 
premacy, but retains all the tempo- 
ral authority, and reconciles his in- 
dependence as a King, to his defer- 
ence for the head of the Catholic 
Church. 

The disastrous effects of the Ame- 
rican war are partly exhibited in 
the following statement, posted at 
Lloyd’s on Patrick’s day. 


BRITISH VESSELS CAPTURED BY THE 
AMERICANS, 
Between the 4th August and SOth 
December, 1812,......0000 cevccervecee 39} 
Between the Ist January and 9th 
March, 1813 ,.cccccccccccescccccpseseees 122 
513 
Recarturen,—between 4th August, 
1812, and 9th March, 1813,,.0.+... 80 


451 


Within our own immediate circle, 
the capture of the Fame, irom Bel- 
fast to Bristol, by an American pri- 
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vateer, brings the effects of this war 
more home to ourselves, and ought 
to awaken our feelings in opposition 
to an impolitic war, and make js 
unanimous in calling for a return of 
peace. 

The Java frigate has been lately 
added to the list of American tr. 
umphs at sea, which, in their view, 
will probably more than compensate 
their repeated defeats at land, The 
Americans appear to be as expert in 
the inglorious work of slaughter at 
sea, as the boasted tars of the British 
fleet. Haughty Britain may yet 
rue the day, which, in defence of 
neutral rights, and to prevent the im- 
pressment of her citizens, forced 
America into the trial of strength, 

The bill introduced into Congress, 
to prohibit the employment of fo- 
reign seamen in their navy, appears 
to be intended to open a door for re. 
conciliation, by setting an example 
to do towards.others, what they re- 

uire others to do towards them, 
They consent to forego the employ- 
ment of British seamen, and ought 
not the British to adopt an act of 
like reciprocity towards them? If 
the Imperial Parliament passed a 
similar law, a good foundation would 
be laid for negociation. 

Every thing in this lower world 
alternates. There is a succession of 
night and day in all human: affairs, 
That night is sometimes protracted 
exceedingly, and we long look out 
for the day-spring from on high. ‘Ire 
land has, in this respect, been pl 
as it were in the polar circle; a 
darkness has continued for six hat 
dred years to overspread the unforte- 
nate land, But we hail the rising 
rays of the blessed sun. Of 4 
the present entertainment of the Ca 
tholic subject by the House of Com- 
mons, is the commencement of 8 
new order of things, not merely Col 
fined within the strict circle of 
question, but naturally and pete 
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grily connected with it, and flowing 
from it; for nothing is more certain, 
than that a thousand and a thousand 
abuses io the interior and domestic 
policy of this country, great and mu- 
mentous in the mass, but minute in 
their detail, are the pestilent and vi- 
perousoffspr ing ofa monstrous mother 
mischief, (how much longer shall we 
name it?) the political, and therefore 
civil DISTINCTION, between the two 

rtions of one nation. It is in the 
womb of this most formidable mon- 
ser of buman policy, that the brood 
of thousand and thousand abuses, 
creep and are protected; and, in 
fact, the state of Ireland has often 
reminded us of Milton’s perhaps re- 
volting description, 


“The one seem’d woman to the waist, and 
fair, 

But ended foul, in many a scaly fold 

Voluminous, and vast, a serpent arm'd 

With mortal sting : about her middle round 

Acry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, bark, 

With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, 
and rung 

A hideous peal; yet, when they lists would 
creepy, 

Uf aught dcer¥d their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there, yet, theres still bark’d and 
howl’d 


Within, unseen.” 


Butescaping from this borrid pores 
traiture of political persecution, and 
her puinerous progeny, which, we 
doubi not, will die with the parent 
Sia; we do trust, that it shall, in uo 
liny time, become our pleasing task, 
wrecount, not only the rectification 
of abuses consequent upon the mordi- 
wate waste and misaypiication of the 
piblic fonds, (we shall particularly 
sate those destined to NATIONAL EDU- 
tiTiON,) bot that throughout add the 
departments of public policy, the 
‘orporation spirit will be driven off 
adconciniation will be suffered 
“ cover the whole people, as the 
hen covereth her chickens. It is the 
‘aon of Hope; and we feel it bad 
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in our hearts. When the vote passe 
ed the House of Commons, corrup- 
tion groaned through all her classes 
of venality. Even now, she does 
not despair, that onder the guise of 
friendship, or renewed enmity, she 
will be able (if not at present to de- 
feat the patriotic: purpose,) by de- 
grees to divert it from the ultimate 
object, and thus disappoint the great 
end, which is, in fact, the reconci- 
liation of private enjoyment with the 
public welfare, and the bringing of 
Ireland home to‘every member of the 
Island; home in the free exercise of 
his religion, without, in any way, 
suffering from such exercise; home 
in the full and fair employment of 
his talents, and in the rewards and 
offices which aré at present enjoyed 
by a more favoured part of the com- 
munity; home in the co-heritage of 
social rights, in the co-operation of 
social duties, in the family feeling of 
kirid affections; home in the univers 
sality of Jaw equally protective, or 
equally penal; int the just distribu 
tion and equipouderance of the cou- 
stitutional powers, neither absorbed 
by the crown, nor arrogated by the 
titied aristocracy ; home in the reform 
aud restriction of those petty princt- 
palities, named graad juries; in the 
abolition of that feudal influence of 
landlord over tenant, with respect to 
their elective franchises, which is so 
perfectly inconsistent with the spirit 
of a free Constitution; Home in res- 
cuing the country trom the usurpa- 
tions of nobility over the privileges 
of the community, in shortening the 
duration of Pasliament, in making a 
more foll, fair, and free representa. 
tion of the people, and, in short, by 
improving the morals, and forming 
the manners of the nation upon the 
model of a just, a Wise, a moral, and, 
therefore, an a}i- powerful wovern- 
ment. ‘This is the some for Inisn- 
meN, and unul 1 be attained, we, 
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at least, situated wherever we may 
be, inthe country or out of it, shall 
deem ourselves expatriated, 

A late voluminous writer, of 
whom we shail probably give a more 
particular aceceunt, has said, that 
“in Ulster there is a very sttong 
Republican party, but wh ch is over. 
awed by the superior numbers of the 
Roman Catholics, who are sincere 
frends to monarchical government.” 
in this passage, there is abundance 
of error, however often it is repeated, 
witi, the addition, that “ their leaders 
are wel! known;” that is a_ softer 
phrase for being marked! We who 
are nether leaders, uur led in polli- 
tics, cau Only Say, that we are not 
Republicans, althouyh we have a 
strong predilection to the Republi 
can part of the British Constitution. 
Hiowever speculatively and abstract- 
ly we may admirea Republican form 
uf governmen!, we, by no means, 


think it suited to the present state 
of society in these kingdoms. It jg 
neither fitted forthe country, noris 
the country suited to it. But ak 
though we shall ever advocate a 
purer representation of the people, 
we are not, on that account, to be 
supposed desirous of overturning the 
present order of things; and we 
must inform “travellers,” that we 
are not by any means so near to Re. 
publicanism, as those who accuse us 
are to absolute Monarchy. Our 
neral principle is, that Government 
is instituted for the welfare and 
well-being of the people, and that 
Governors should be made to know, 
and feel, the imfluence of this truth, 
by legitimate intercourse with the 
people; aud our actuating principle, 
at the present hour, is, Inn Con. 
ciniaTiON, and British Consrerue 
TION. ; 


* 


———— 
AGRICULTURAL, REPORT, 
From the 20th February to the 20th March, 1813. 

Tue weather for several weeks past has been dry, and favourable for the agricultural 
business of the season. In many of the dry, light soils, considerable progress has been 
made in sowing oats ; and if no obstructing alteration takes place, we may expect to see 
the principal part of the spring labour aceomplished, much earlier than it has been for 


several years back. 


‘he wheat crops in general look well ; and the oats that were sown in autumn, or the 
beginning of winter, have an encouraging appearance. . 

‘The use of iron ploughs seems to gain ground in the estimation of the more mg 8 
farmers. ‘The mechanic who first introduced them exhibited one at last assizes, fur the 
inspection of the gentlemen of Armagh; and the grand jury generously subscribed a 


sum of money as a reward for his ingenuity. 


Grain and provisions keep pretty stationary for several weeks back, except flesh 
meat, which, from the unusual scarcity of fat cattle, is likely to be high this spring. 


SEE - 


COMMERCIAL REPORT 

Tue depressed and disjointed state of our commerce is clearly evinced by the eaget 
ness, or rather rashness, with which every fresh opening is embraced. A letter from 
Sir Home Popham raised a species of mania in the commercial world, which broke out 
in large and unadvised speculations to South America, and ended in loss to many, and 
ruin to some. In the rage once more to find an El Dorado, or a country of gold @ 
South America, vast quantities of manufactures were hurried out to that country, 
out considering the limited means and want of inchnation of the inhabitants to pur 
On the suspension of the Orders in Council last year, improvident exportations 
place to the United States of North America, before it was known how he 


unaccompanied with the relinquishment of the impressment of their seamen, 
taken by that cuuatry. War ensued ; and many have to lament the effects 


of their 


rashness. On some former appearances of an open to the continent, the little 


Heligoland was so overstocked with British merchandize, that besides losing 4 
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many articles were destroyed for want of safe storage, and others ; forced into the cone 
rinent, on some fallacious prospects, fell into the hands of Bonaparte’s Douaniers, or 
egstom-house officers, and were committed to the flames. Now, uninstructed by former 
dearly bought experience, but pressed by the difficulties of the times to try for a market 
for the contents of their overloaded ware-houses, they again rush out hastily and un- 
aivisedly, it is feared, shipments for Hamburgh, while the issue of the spring’s or 
gammer's campaign is still so doubtful. 

Little is doing in all articles connected with importations from the Baltic ; and on 
the arrival of the fleet from that quarter, they may be expected to fall considerably; 
in the mean time, the dealers only purchase to keep up their stocks. 

‘The trade with North America by neutral flags, and an indirect intercourse through 
Lisbon, appears likely to continue, so as to prevent American merchandize from rising 
to an exorbitant rate, although the prices may be expected to be considerably en- 
hanced, from the additional charges attendant on the circuitous mode of conveyance. 
it is still doubtful whether flax-seed will be received in sufficient quantities, in time for 
swing. Cotton may be expected to be in abundance ; that from North America will be 
likely to come higher, as it is to be subject to an additional duty of t4d per Ib, if 
brought in British vessels, and of 3d, if conveyed in neutrals. 

Manufactures of cotton still, in many instances, continue to supersede the use of 
linen, although in the end, it is not cheaper, when the superior durability of the linen 
is taken into consideration. But in the general reduced finanees ot the people, and the 
difficulties they encounter to meet their domestic expenses, the present saving in pur- 
chasing an article which looks well for a time, though less useful from its deficiency in 
strength, becomes an object with many, To this cause may be principally attributed 
the preference given to cotton manufactures over the linen, in those instances in which 
strength is an object, 

Another instance of the decreased means to meet increased expenditure appears in the 
practice now become so general, of requiring lawns to be made up for sale in half 
pieces ; and in some instances a demand for dividing the piece of linen into two is also 
coming into use, The Spaniards, owing to their depressed situation, have long required 
linea to be made up into pieces of seven yards long, to suit their limited means. A war 
of twenty years’ continuance has reduced many in Great Britain and Ireland, who never 
thought of buying less than a piece, now in many instances, to ask for a half piéce, or 
even a smaller quantity ; and assortments must be made to answer this contracted 
wale, and suited to the increasing poverty of the times: for though a few may draw 
high prizes in the lottery of life, the community is becoming poorer, 

The fall in the premium on guineas may still be expected to be only temporary. The 
price of guineas and dollars chiefly depends on the course of foreign exchange, and the 
demand for them to supply the expenses of war onthe continent. If exchange should 
generally become favourable to Britain, there will be less inducement to export the 
guineas, But so long as.a large British army remains on the continent, and if Sweden 
aad Russia are to receive subsidies, the balance of remittances may be expected to be 
aginst England, and of course generally an unfavourable rate of exchange. A con- 
quent demand for guineas, either illicitly for the purposes of trade, or with the con- 
uvance of government to suit their own purposes, wi!l be required to remedy the loss 


| by an unfavourable exchange. Extensive exportations of British manufactures and co- 


| produce to the continent, if they in the course of events should continue to be 
Practicable, will in some measure counteract these causes, and produce a more favour- 
able rate of exchange. If the trade with America had continued open, and had not met 
wth interruptions, first from the Orders in Council, and now trom actual war, the 
tichange on the continent would have been much more favourable to Britain : for the 
‘mount of American exports to the continent of Eurepe generally passed through London, 
tad constituted a fund, not only for increasing the balance of remittances, and making 
‘xchange in favour of London, but also greatly promoted the sales of British manu- 
ures, as most of this property in passing through England was employed im pur- 
manufactures to send out to America. Exchange on the continent became 
whvourable, and this highly beneficial trade was lost by the impolicy of the Orders 
® Council preventing a free mtercourse between the United States, and the contiment 


Exchange in Belfast on London is again down to Gand 64 per cent. In the course of 
month it fuctuated from 6} to 5} per cent, 


‘ 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, .ror apait,. 1813. 

On the Ist of this month is new Moon, at fifty-five minutes past seven in the 

On the 5th, we perceive that the Moon has travelled some distance from Alde 
which is now below her; and she is more than midway between this star and the 
sixth of the Bull, or tip of the southern hern, under which she is directing her course 
to pass above the third of the Twins. 

On the 8th, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-five minutes past six, being almost 
in a line with the two first of the Twins, and having Jupiter above her a little to 
the east ; and her passage under him, with her increasing distance from the second of 
the Twins, will interest the observer. . 

Onthe 12th, the Moon is on the meridian at nine minutes past ten, having, near to 
her to the east, the second of the Virgin, which she passes before day-break; and above 
her, but to the cast of the meridian, the second of the Lion, and the fourth and eighth 
to the west of it. 

On the 15th is full Moon, at twenty minutes past five in the afternoon, but withoot 
an eclipse, She rises nearly at the same time with the first of the Virgin ; and ber 
recess from this star during thé night, though its lustre will be diminished by her sx 

rior brightness, will sufficiently point it out to every observer. - 

On the 18th, the Moon is followed, soon after her rising, by the second of the Scor- 
pion ; and her recess ftom this star, during the night, and her passage over Antares, 

- which will be nearly directly under her when she is on the meridian, will amuse the 
traveller. 

On the 23d, the Moon rises with Saturn, and is followed, soon after, by Mars. Both 
planets are now te the west of her ; to the east of her are stil the two first stars of the 
Goat ; and her recess from the two planets will amuse the morning traveller, 

On the 30th is new Moon, at fourteen minutes past four in the afternoon, but with 
out an eclipse, as she is then nearly five degrees south of the ecliptic. 

The Moon will be near its perigee at the conjunctions which happen on the 2nd of 
April, and ist of May; and the increased centrifugal force of the earth on those days 
will be indicated, if the wind concur, by extraordinary high tides, 

Mercury is at his greatest elongation on the Ist, and in his inferior, conjunction on 
the 2ist, and stationary on the J1th. During the latter part of the month he wil 
evade the researches of all, but the very keen obsetver ; and the best must for a time, 
before aud after the conjunction, be content to lose him. Before the conjuaction he 
is an evening star, and in a favourable position, travelling slowly in the second sign 
‘The Moon passes him on the 2nd, at some distance. 

Venus is a morning star, but in a very unfavourable position, as she concludes her 
journey in the twelfih sign in the first week, and passes through the first sign im the 
remainder of the month. Her latitude is also southern, and her distance from the sun 
daily decreasing, On the Ist, her height above the horizon at sunsrise is little more 
than two degrees, The Moon passes her on the 30th. | 


“ 


Mars is on the meridian at six in the morning of the Ist, and at half past fiveonthe | 


19th. His motion is direct through sixteen degrees. in this course, he passes tnder 

Saturn, at the distance of less than a degree and a half, and his progress towards and 

from this planet will interest those, who seize the early hours to observe the 

The Moon passes Mars on the 22nd, : } : 
Jupiter is on the meridian at twenty-three minutes past seven in the evening of the Ist, 

and at twenty minutes past six of the 19th. When on the meridian, he has above 

to the west, the two first stars of the Twins at some distance ; and below him, the twe 

first of the Lesser Dog; the Nebula in the Crab is near to him to the east. At 

in the evening of the 11th and 18th, is an eclipse of bis first moon ; of the 13th 

20th, of his second; and of the 26th, of his third. Our Moon passes bim on the Sth. 
Saiurn is On the meridian at forty-two minutes past six ia the morning of the 1s 

at half five of the 2st. a er, vo al 
On the 28th, he is stationary, ; consequently, he is near the same 

whole of the month, which 1s in the herrea Hagin between the heads of the Arne 

and of the Goat; but he is nearest to the small stars in the head of the Archer, 0% 

barren space is made interesting by having the two planets, Mars and Saturn, m@* 

ing the greater part of the month. The Moon passes Saturn on the 22nd. as 

erschell is on the meridian at three in the morniog of the Ist, and at three quarters 

one of the 2ist. His metion is retrograde through a degree. The Moon pa 

im on the 15th, Frend’s Evening 
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